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ABSTRACT 

This information package contains five of seven 
repoirts on efforts to introduce instructional innovations into the 
school systems. The first: report deals with the role of the 
association in implementing innovations. The points stressed are 
negotiating contracts with school boards, keeping abreast of school 
district and state education department policies, and providing help 
to teachers in procuring the resources necessary for change. The 
second report contains excerpts from a National Association (NEA) 
conference "The Professional Association and its Role in 
Instruction." The report presents examples of what local associations 
have done to ensure teacher participation in instructional 
development and innovation. The third report is a summary of the Ford 
Foundation aaalysis entitled "A Foundation Goes to School," which 
describes the $30 million effort to improve education in the 1960s. 
The fourth report presents information on teacher centers and their 
involvement in curriculum and program changes. The last report is a 
r cief ing Memo from NEA on a new approach for keeping teachers, 
informed of innovative developments. A three-page bibliography for 
t ne entire information package is presented. (BRB) 
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professional excellence 



The Charter of the National Education Association states the 
purpose of the nation's largest independent professional organiza- 
tion: 'To elevate the character and advance the interests of the 
profession of teaching and to promote the cause of education in the 
United States." 

To carry out this purpose more effectively, the NEA, through its 
Representative Assembly, has established a number of long-range 
goals. This document, prepared by the NEA staff for Instruction and 
Professional Development, represents a part of the effort of the 
Association to achieve one of these goals: professional excellence. 

For more information about our program on professional ex- 
cellence, write or call Instruction and Professional Development, 
National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 20036. Phone: (202) 833-4337. 



James W. Becker, director 
Instruction & Professional 

Development 
National Education Association 
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-^Part I, Part II 

A Foundation Goes to School and the cassette^ 
"Innovations and the Local Association," are 
enclosed in the package outside this document. 



INTRODUCTION 



This information pa.ckage brings together from several 
vantage points a collection of reports on efforts — success- 
ful and otherwlse--to introduce into the schools instruc- 
tional innov^Jtions that might have made a lasting difference 
in the quality of teaching and learning. From this mixed 
bag of hope and despair^ one certainty stands out for leaders 
of the united teaching profession: professional excellence 
can be acldeved in a real and continuing sense only through 
action of the profession itself « 

In addition to the material gathered into this document 
and listed on the preceding page^ this package includes an 
audio tape cassette recording of local teacher association 
leaders today^ who can be heard giving theij:* own views and 
experiences on this topic. Also included is the 52-page 
r-'ord r'oundation report^ A Foundation Goes co School ^ whiVch 
deocribes and assesses the Foundation's Comprehensive School 
Improvement Program from I96O to I97O. 

When considered together^ the eight enclosed information 
modules lead to several conclusions of obvious and practical 
interest to association leaders who are committed to working 
with their constituents for professional excellence. Pirst^ 
and most important^ is the matter of teacher involvement in 
any planned instructional innovation^ involvement that be- 
gins at the outset and that is a continuing professional 



iiivo] venient throughout. Such teacher involvement in most 
cases should span the experimental gamut from design to 
direct participation in a statement of findings^ conclu- 
sions^ and recommendations. No matter how ''unstructured" 
it may appear in practice^ instructional innovation by its 
very nature must involve the teacher as planner^ evalua.tor^ 
arbiter^ and decision maker. 

But since teachers ac^'ing singly usually have a small 
voice and lii;tle influence^ a second conclusion to be 
irawn from this information package has to do with the need 
for a strong^ well-organized local teacher organization. It 
is on.ly tlirough tlie considered^ professional action of the 
loca] teaclier association that the necessary involvement of 
individual meiiibei-s with innovative and experimental programs 
can be assured. In other words , teacher participation in 
programs I'or instructional innovation can most effectively 
be accomplisl:iec througli local association action. Important 
and self-evident^ yes; but this conclusion reflects only one 
dj.menslon of the loaa.l arsociation' s role in the quest for 
p roT e s s 1 ona L ex c e lie iic e . 

l^hen considered in detail, the materials in this package 
raise a series of fundamental questions each local association 
must face up to and resolve as a matter of policy and strategy. 
First is the matter of professiona] excellence and its 
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relationship to innovation. Can the teaching profession 
achieve its goal of professional excellence simply by. doing 
bettei' what we are already doing? In other words^ are 
there fundamental weaknesses in the organization^ support^ 
and adinixiistration of schools that often make a mockery of 
instructional innovation in the classroom? 

Other questions of some Interest to the local associa-- 
lion include its leadership role in the move for profes- 
sional excellence. To what extent should the local associa- 
tion take the responsibility to initiate change to Improve 
instruction? Such a question is fundamental when considered 
in relation to the matter of professional self -governance . 
ReJated to this^ of course^ is the matter of finance. Where 
do t:i'e '■•j/.is come rrom to support such innovation? Where 
sliov;la tl ey come I'rom? If we have learned anything from the 
history o.V innovation in schools ^ it is that instructional 
cliange cannot be effectively accomplished by simply throwing 
money at learning problems. The implications here for the 
roJe or the local association are of great importance and not 
unrelated to the prior questions. 

Before one considers the content of this information 
package in detail, it will be useful to see what we have in- 
cluded and why v/e have included it: 

I. A Foundation Goes to School . The recent Ford 
Foundation' s report which analyzes in detail the 



results of its $30 million effort to improve pub- 
lic education during the decade of the 60's. 

II. Audio cassette: "Innovations: Tne Teacher and the 
Local Association." Two teachers^ who are mem- 
bers of their local association' s council on in- 
struction and professional development^ discuss 
with an NEA staff member some of their concerns 
and experiences that relate innovations to the 
role of the teacher a.nd the association. 

In addition to the cassette and the Ford Foundation 
publication, the other materials in this information 
package have been a^isembled as a part of this document and 
prepared for use in a three-ring binder. They include: 

III. "T}:ie Local Association: Its Impact on Innovation." 
This practical, hard-hitting discussion raises 
sorne down-to-earth issues for the local associa- 
tion leader who must develop appropriate tactics 
for action. 

IV. "The Professional Association Looks at Its Role 
in Instruction.^^ Excerpted from an earlier asso- 
ciation report, this condensation includes examples 
of what sorne local associations have already done 
to insure teacher participation in instructional 
development and innovation. 
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V. "Wl^^n a Foundation G .es to School,'' This r'\nrint 
from t'i9 Max ?.h 1973 issue of Today' s Eiucation is 
a summary of the Ford Foundation report (See I 
above) by Edward J. Meade^ Jr.,, program officer in 
charge of public education^ Ford Foundation » 

VI. "Teacher Centers: Can They Work Here?"- This pro- 
vocative piece by Paul S. Pilcher appeared origi- 
nally in the January 1973 issue of the Phi Delta 
Kappan j and makes a strong case for teacher par- 
ticipation in decisions about curriculum and pro- 
gram. Pilcher argues for changes in the educa- 
tional establishment which now decides what the 
teaclier' s role shall be. (More information on 
the IPD/NEA Teacher Center program is available 
from our office.) 

VII. "Open Schools and the Teacher/' Briefing Memo on 
instruction and professional development. This 
new approach to keeping teachers informed of inno- 
vative developments is enclosed. For de'cails on 
this publication^ note the Information printed in 
the "box" on page h of the Briefing Memo . 

VIII . Bibliography , 
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The coimnltment and concern of the National Education 
Association for professional excellence and for the improve 
ment of Instruction can be found again and again in the 
association* s programs and in the resolutions adopted by- 
its Representative Assembly. See^ for example^ pages 53-56 
of the 1973 I^EA Handbook . 

Since we v/ant to make these information packages as 
useful as possible to association leaders^ a self -addressed 
postal card is enclosed for your use. Please return It to 
us with your corrmients . Thank you. 




•ierfnes W. Becker^ Director 
Instruction and Professional 

Development 
National Education Association 



Part III 

The Local Ass ocia ti on : 
Its Impact on Innovat ion 

For many years teachers have been voicing demands for reason-* 
abJe limitations on class size. Teachers, because of their pro- 
l-essional training, experience, and common sense, have long been 
aware of what they need to do a better job of teaching. They've 
known that smaller classes permit a more effective teacher- learner 
rol al i onsh that siiialJer classes can promote greater student 
achievement. Teachers have called for mure reasonable class size, 
t)ut few school hoards fiave listened. Now there are specific re- 
search diita^ that indicate what teachers have known all along: 
tlwit siiKiller classes can^ indeed, make a difference. 

Now teachers are finding themselves in the same position re- 
gfU'ding educational innovations. l-or years teachers have endured 
ajid occasionally fought change that was heing imi:)osed by the cur- 
riculuiii director, the supe r i n t end eji t , the inanimate central office; 
change that was directed from the tu[) of the typical school dis- 
trict hierarchy; change which ultimately went nowhere because of 
tlie lack of coinmitmeiu and even understanding of those teachers 
designated to acconi]) 1 i sli the change. Sometimes a facade of inno- 
vation was successfully established, hul significant lasting change 
was minimal if it cK-curred at ail. 

IVe read the civaliiation of the ford foundation's^ decade of 
participation in s^:hool experimentation and find out again what 
teachers have known all along ajid could not get across to school 
administrators and school boards: if real change is co take place, 
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teachcrs must be involved and that involvement must necessarily 
oe at all phases of the innovation process, from idea conception 
to program evaluat ion . 

The findings of the Ford study, then, that the potential suc- 
cess of change is directly dependent on the active participation 
of the teacher (as well as parents and students) add additional 
credibility to the positions teachers and teacher associations 
have consistently taken and continue to take. Unfortunately, the 
teacher-practitioner too often lias not been listened to very ser- 
iously. Now we liave the prestige of the Ford Foundation which 
clearly reinforces the teacher and association position. 

The implications of all of this for the teacher is that he/she 
must be involved in the wliole spectrum of change- -in idea concep- 
tion, needs assessment, data interpretation, consideration of and 
decisions on alternative approaclies to attain specific objectives, 
planning for iniplenicntat i on , implementation, and program evalua- 
tion. The responsibility of tlie local association is to see that 
such involvement takes place and that necessary resources are 
made available to support a mandated change, or the association 
must see that change is not initiated. 

It stands to reason if there is little chance for effective 
change to occur then it is a waste of time, money, and other re- 
sources to go through motions that can lead only to futility and 
frustration . 

Wiiat specifically should the association do? 

1. The association must have a negotiated master contract 
with the school board establishing clearly the rights, 
working conditions, and opportunities for achieving 
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professional excellence for the teachers in the district. 
This is critical; if teachers are expected to be involved 
in change, tliey must have wclJ establislied job security 
and clearly defined responsibilities. The typical school 
district is a liighly political entity, and can be very 
tlireatcning to parts of the community, the school dis- 
trict, and to the teacher. Tlie teacher must be free to 
change and be secure in change. The master contract can 
helj^ to provide tlie envii-onment that engenders change, 
but also adds some controls to insure that innovation 
is meaningful and not just a public relations device. 

2. The association must make sure that the district pro- 
vides the necessary resources for all pliases of the 
cliange- maki ng process. Such resources would be staff, 
consultants, money, materials, visitation time, in- 
service training--in short, whatever is necessary to 
do tlie job. Tlie key here is that the association pro- 
vides a vehicle by which teachers help to determine 
what is iiecess ary and then the associat ion makes sure 
the district provides it. 

3. The association must always know what is going on with- 
in the school district and the state department of edu- 
cation. Who is planning what change is an intelligence 
function of the association. The association cannot 
hope to influence what is going on unless it is aware 
of it in the first place. The means to keep abreast of 
iniiovative [ilanning at the district and state level, 
then, must l^e developed by the local. 

4. The association, once it has seen to it that the district 
is providing the best environment for change to take 
place, must constantly monitor those changes for impli- 
cations to teachers and education. The association must 
maintain a position of influence on the nature of the 
change to reinlorce it, to redirect it, or to kill it. 

5. The association must insure that the decision-making 
on innovations is clearly defined and that the ai so- 
ciation through its teacher members is represented in 
the process. Because there is no one way to Nirvana, 
this cou 1 d he accompl i shed through an as s ocia t ion com- 
mittee, a joint educational council, an ad hoc task 
force , or any other approp r i ate group . I n any case, 
the association must appoint its members to such groups 
and these members must be accountable to the association. 

The I'ord Poundat i on determi ned that parents and s tudents 
must also be an integral part of educational change. The 
association can be a focal point for such parent and stu- 
dent involvement. It is in the association's best inter- 
est to do so. Tlie association is in a good position to 
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do so because it is already organized and is already an 
advocate group. The association can see that the dis- 
trict involves both parents and students or the associa- 
tion can do the involving of parents and students. In 
either case, there is a bridge building process that can 
take place among parents, students, and teachers which 
has profound implications for real educational change and 
definite implications for a more vital community role for 
the association, 

7- Ihe association must see that tliere is a clear understand- 
ing by everyone that change may succeed or fail i.. terms 
of its objectives; that some phases of program change 
m.ay succeed or fail. The mein point is that a program 
is free to succeed or fail and that the important con- 
sideration is understanding why. Without such consider- 
ation, educational innovation remains just the catchy 
educational jargon that it has been. 

In summary, the local association as an advocate for its 
teacher members must always be in a position to influence anything 
that occurs in the school district affecting its teacher members. 

Given the appropriate environment and leadership, teachers 
are able and willing to change, to try new and/or different instruc- 
tional approaches. Providing the appropriate environment is the 
responsibility of tlie district. Uc tcrmi ning what that appropriate 
environment is and seeing that the district provides it is the 
responsibility of the association. 



Olson, Martin ''Ways to Achieve Quality in School Class- 

rooms: Some Definitive Answers.*' Phi Delta Kappan 53: 
September 1971. pp, 63-65. 

2 

'^A Foundation Goes to School. The Ford Foundation Report, 1972, 
Included as part of this package on innovations. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In April 1970 locci, state, and national leaders held a joint conference in Washington, D.C. to assesi the 
status, progress, and plans — at all levels — of professional development and instructional improvement. 

This condensed report contains excerpts taken from the full conference report: 
The Professional Association Looks at its Role in Instruction 



National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Published U)70 

Stock No. 761-06254 
Single copy, SI ,25 



The full report contains the possible design of developments wherein teachers, along with all other 
educators, may realize their potential for improving classroom practices and curricular substance. 
How rapidly the design can be or will be installed no one can foresee at present, but the conferees were 
enthusiastic about their roles as planners and surveyors. 

The conference combined in a new realm of collaboration the national, state, and local professional 
associations of teachers. They saw their future roles as joint engineers in keeping the lines up, the 
switchyards clear, the transformers cool, and the power boosted and distributed. No clearer picture of 
their service function could have been drawn. Hven so, when the outlines of the network came into view, 
it was recognized that the original sources of power were still the individual teacher cells in the local 
units, lliese would remain the generators for long into the future. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ + 

The following excerpts of this conference report represent an '^action" component of ''Instructional 
Innovations and the Koleof the 1-f^cal Association." It is a look at what some local education associations 
have done. It also includes some negotiation examples which led to teacher participation in tlieir own 
professional development to ensure sound instructional change. 
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PART I 

CONFERENCE HIGHLIGHTS 



The Conference focused on the structure, processes, and relationships of a professional associa- 
tion as it seeks to become an effective voice of its members in the improvement of teaching and learning. 

Among the several purposes of the opening Conference session, two stand out as particularly im- 
portant at this time for the local education association to consider in a push toward professional ex- 
cellence. 

1. To examine the potential use of professional negotiation as an instrument of association policy 
and action for improving curriculum and Instruction, When and how is negotiation used effectively in 
decision making involving the instructional program? 

2. To identify the processes and strategies which can be used by the association for instructional 
change. hlow are needs diagnosed, priorities established, resources utilized, barriers overcome, 
accountability planned for, and relationships strengthened with other groups inside and outside the school 
system? 



AS THE PROFESSION LOOKS AHEAD 
Some Conference Landmarks 
Ivan A. BooUiiV 



ReowOns for on Instrurtlonal Improvement Program 

Many reasons are emerging for this new emphasis in the work of professional associations. Among 
the significant ones are these: 

1. Activities to improve instruction represent a response to the genuine interests and needs of many 
association members. It would be a mistake to neglect an obvious responsibility of the organization, 

2. Increasing demand for and experience with direct negotiation between teachers and school boards 
make it almost inevitable that some aspects of instructional improvement will appear in this context of 
study and decision making. Local teacher associations will introduce instructional change into the 
negotiations arena, and teachers must negotiate from knowledge and professional skill, 

3. All members of the profession want and should have a voice in decision making about curriculum 
and instructional matters. The association provides an opportunity for them to speak, not from any 
hierarchical stance, but as members of the profession with collective authority and power, 

4. An instructional improvement program hns the potential for maximum involvement and partici- 
pation of members — a wiiolesome thing for the organization. 

5. The associations' very successful work in salary and welfare benefits must now be balanced by a 
parallel program on professional development and improved services in the classroom. Associations 
need to reduce tlieir all too common image as self-seeking, welfare-oriented groups by increased em- 
phasis on effective teaching. 

6. Continued and increased public financial support of the school program is likely to be in propor- 
tion to public confidence in instructional improvement, IDirect attention and effort toward diis goal is a 
professional obligation. 

7. t- mergence of unprecedented problems, such as tiioseof the inner-city schools, constitutes a new 
cliallenge, 

8. The appearance of different patterns of education — new curricular structures, new media and 
materials, new teaching metiiods. imd varied school organization — makes acceleration of change highly 
probable and professional concern about change imperative, 

9. The potential for better education of children, youth, and adults makes inescapable the responsi- 
bilJry for direct action for instructional improvement. The professional satisfaction derived from suc- 
Cv ssfiil teaching is yet to be reaiiz^^d, 

A Favorable Climate 

Among the conditions and circumstances, according to the conference reports, that make it appear 
"right" for an association to launch out in the area of curriculum change and among the methods and 
techniques of instructional improvement and personnel development, the following seem noteworthy: 

1, There exists in the all-inclusive association the unique opportunity for professional educators to 
work cogeiiier with no emphasis on their place in the hierarchy of the system. A; least an overarch of 



organizational structure and processes provides channels for communicating ideas and developing com- 
mon goals and Joint endeavors, without emphasizinr separate bodies of administrators, subject area 
specialists, or classroom teachers. 

In any event, the association which wishes either to make cha:iges in curriculum and instruction 
or to prepare its members for changes which are imminent must plan specifically for operation in this 
area. If the association has never had a committee on instruction, a self-^^udy, which can be requested 
from NEA Afiliates and Membership, may be helpful. 

2. There should be ai least a nucleus of dedicated professional leaders who have the vision, the 
organizational know-how, the courage, and tlie commitment to plan and launch a vital program. Regard- 
less of the competence, brilliance, and other leadership qualities of the president of the association, he 
cannot bo the instructional chairman during his administration. There should be a standing committee 
on instruction with members representing all segments of the association and serving for rotating three- 
year periods in order to make the plan for instructional improvement continuous. A member of the com- 
mittee may be expected to serve as liaison with the negotiation team. Sometimes a committee on in- 
struction can help maintain a healthy focus and the ability lo work together on instruction, even during 
impasse over salary issues, if the channels are clear and a high trust level has existed. 

3. Frequently the association itself is going through a.i important period of chang'^ — has just elected 
a slate new officers or has done a self-evaluation and iP ready for change or has Just been granted 
official recognition by the school board. 

4. Often the school system is in the throes of change from a new superintendent, a new board ma- 
jority seeking change, or recommendations from a school survey. 

5. In many cases there is widespread dissatisfaction among teachers with respect to instructional 
problems — materials, class groups, conditions that impede effective teaching, insufficient preparation 
for change. 

6. A high percentage of the association membership is genuinely interested in quality teaching and 
willing to spend time and energy to do something about it. 

7. A state, regional, or national agency has made resources available for instructional change. 
Such an opportunity can stimulate initial steps and make success more likely. 

A Good Start 

Once the decision is made to move into an instructional improvement program, how does the asso- 
ciation start? Steps such as these seem to have been productive: 

1. Establishment of an association arm or committee which can be assigned the responsibility for 
promoting the association interest in instructional improvement. Depending somewhat upon the need and 
the sense of rendinoss, this may be a standing committee, a sizeable council, or a task force. (The 
association executive committee miglit undertake this function initially, but the time required will soon 
call fur a special group.) 

2. l^itermination by association leaders of the general area of concern in which the association will 
operate to bring about change. (The initial program cannot cover everything. It usually focuses on one 
area, such as conditions of work that affect instruction, in-service education, or curriculum develop- 
ment.) 

3. If the association is recognized as negotiating agent, early achievement of some kind of official 
status for the project in the negotiated agreement. (In any event, get administracive and board approval, 
when feasible.) 

4. Careful preliminary planning by the leadership team: what is to be done; the sequence to be 
followed; the resources to be used. 

5. A survey of the total membership to determine teacher interests, needs, and concerns within the 
area selected for the first attack. 

6. Selection of specific tasks and development of planned activities consistent with the interests, 
needs, and concerns of the membership. 

7. Dialogue with the superintendent and the members of his staff responsible for instruction about 
the problems and purposes of the association. 

8. Development of the association's own program — one it planned and initiated itself. Participa- 
tion in a program which originated outside the association and was brought to it with a request for col- 
laboration is, of course, not precluded. 

Danger Signals 

An association's course may not run smoothly when it focuses on instructional improvement. Many 
types of barriers and blocks to progress are likely to be encountered, including the following: 

1. Reluctance on the part of the administration and/or school board to have the association work 
officially on curriculum or instruction. (Tradition is against it. The administration may view it with 
fear or resentment, as an encroachment on its territory.) This roadblock — necessitating the acceptance 



of tile lcy!;iuina cy of association work in this area — looms large and will for some time to come. 

2. Similar reluctance on the part of curriculum directors, supervisors, and even many curriculum 
special isis in colleges and universities who see association work as an encroachment. 

2. 'ieaclier skepiicisui. Will the association's program be like so many of the staff projects in 
whicli tliey have taken part — largely busy work, gettingnowhere? To counter skepticism, the association 
must establish cre dibility with its own members, proving to them that the association can and will do 
soinetivingTiboat their instructional problems and concerns. Credibility with the school district authori- 
ties and the community is also an important goal. 

4. Teacher apatljy — "We're doing all right. Why bother?" Or, "It's a good idea, but let someone 
else doit." liow U) replace apathy and passivity with enthusiasm and commitment is a perennial problem, 

5. Groups with vested interest in the status quo. 

6. In some cases, legislation itself. 

7. Lack of time. A serious problem is how to get adequate time for the work that needs to be done 
— time for the coordinating grcup, time for the task forces and research terms, and time to teach while 
participating! 

8. Limitations of needed resources: finances, material, research data, personnel. The resources 
of ihe association itself may he loo meager. Those available to it from outside may be too remote, too 
limited, or si/nply unknown. District resources may be too controlled. 

9. Inadequate communication between the association leaders and members, between the association 
ani.1 administration, between the association and the public. 

10. Waning interest. 'J'lie entiiusiasm for a new program may all too quickly die, making it difficult 
<^<> ntinue the effective program. 

Sources of Strength 

Although the obstacles are many and serious, an association that moves into the improvement of 
educational processes cim he sure of support of many kinds: 

L. Once the legitimacy of its work is estaLL'dhed, school auiliorities are likely to extend helpful, 
cooperative support. 

2. A hig'i percent of the staff usually will take interest in, and i'-nd its support to, a sound program 
for instructional change. 

^. Negotiation gives an association new leverage — new pow« i —by formalizing agreements and 
providing grievance procedures. 

4. The community wiJJ undcrstaml, appreciate, and support u rogram of demonstrated value in 
classroom work. 

5. Students have proved themselves to be unexpectedly heli)ful with instructional programs that have 
teacher direction. 

6. Full-time staff service — in a growing number of associations — adds a new dimension to what 
the association can do. 

7. New legislation, such as professional practices acts, is opening new doors. 

8. Successful pilot programs, in more and more associations, are converting dreams and theories 
into demonstrated realities. 

9. New leade hip is being developed in the institutions for teacher education. 

10. Many state associations are building new service units and new programs designed especially 
to help their affilir<.ed locals. 

11. NLA resources can give leadership and help in many aspects of educational change. 

12. The research units of state and national associations are able and ready to supply helpful data 
and assistance on many problems. 

13. Through channels of communication maintained by the profession, there are regular reports on 
what is being done, where, and how. 

14. State and national associations arrange manyopportunities for leadership training in conferences, 
seminars, workshops, and the like. 

It Might Just Work . . . 

•lust as there is no one best project for an associsnion to undertake — because the program in each 
case should spring from local need — there can be no one best way for an association to proceed. The 
operating procedures, too, should take into account the local situation and the anticipated effect of each 
policy and plan. The organizational machinery, the practices, the relationships, and the sequence of 
events which led to success in one instance might prove futile or disastrous if transported to a different 
situation. Nevertheless, from the experiences of association pioneers, some observations about operat- 
ing procedures may prove helpful: 

1. Communicate with the membership frequently on all major decisions, listening as well as report- 
ing. 



2. i'iiin Ciircfuliy and well before starting to uci, baaing the plan on the interests, problems, and 
conccMTis of the icachcj* niernbers. 

3. Gol board of educatit^n appi'ovai through negotiation, wliere feasible, or through official board 
action, issue your own publicity so tiiai members know what the association is doing, 

4. Move as fast as — but no faster than — the membership is prepared for. Where necessary, take 
time lo build interest, create endiusiasm. 

5. Clreate wliatever type of central committee or council is needed for effective leadership, plus 
wliatever supporting task forces are essential. 

(), (Migage in leadership training, if needed — conferences, seminars, etc. (In short, "beef up" the 
local association to tlie point where it can and will do effective work.) 

7, nivenrory all types of resources, especially the available expertise of the association's own 
niomlKM s and tlie personnel resources wliich the community affords. 

S. Arrange for somesystematic, organizedsup|X)rtfor theprogram by a "prestige" group or groups 
in ihe coiumimity. 

0, Arrange for involvement of individuals who do not represent power groups; for example, parents 
ami I'hildren in all segments of the community. 

10. Mainiaiii tlu' best possible cooperative ari angemenc with the administration, while retaining 
appropriate control of the association program. 

1 I. Hnild and maintain good public relations in the community. 

12, I ^.se t xisiing assoeiarion groups as fully as possible; e.g., the TIKI'S committee, the negotiating 
lea in. 

i:^. lliili/.e faenlty representatives in discovering talent, making nominations, surveying needs, com- 
imuiicating with members, and evaluaiing results. 

14. rian activities that will involve ihe maximum percenrof the association members. Their support 
for a ni'ogram and their efforts lo practice its recommendati(ms are best assured by active and direct 
pa rticipation. 

15. I'valtialion should be biiilt into the program fiom the beginning, not planned as an afterthought. 
Pn)vide for facu-io-face discussion and direct Verbal feedback, as well as for questionnaire reactions 
and written reports. Have op^*'^ hearings. Try l)rainsiorming sessions from time to time. 

1(). Maintain noiinal association control over all special instructional committees, ensuring their 
accouni ability and thus their resp{)nsivenes.s lo and communication with the association as a whole. 

17. 1 hrough appropriate channels ia[) ilie resources of student opinion and cooperation. 

18. Draw as fully as possible on help f»*om other professional groups — the state association, NEA 
and its affiliates, institutions of higher education, regional laboratories and study centers, state depart- 
ments of education, special subject matter organizations, the successful experiences of other associations 
working on similar projects. 

19. Maintain the associa lion's priorities. He responsive if these change and so require a readjust- 
ment of schedule and timing. 

20. if a negotiation "i)ackage" is developed by the association, there may be advantages to placing 
the instructif>iial items first, ahead iif salary and welfare pn)posals. 

21. Once your study has sh<»u'n insiructii)nal benefits to he valid, negotiate just as vigorously and 
courageously for them as for welfare pn)posals; they are for the eventual welfare of all in a mature 
profession. 

22. Begin to build prestige in association work for the instructional leaders comparable to that here- 
tofoi-e given only to the salary chairman. In otiier woi'ds, begin to "move up" the instructional leaders 
who demonstrate real leadership by electing them to association office creating a vice-presidency for 
them or otherwise recognizing their accomplishments. 

23. Attack a project small enough, and attainable enough, to assure some early success. "Nothing 
succeeds like success," or disheai'tens more than defeat or stalemate. 

24. CJse all available resources and help, hut accept full responsibility for the outcome of your own 
program. No one can, or should, do the job that is youi's. 

25. I3e a realistic buipersistontoptimist, knowing thatsome skirmishes will be lost but that progress 
can be made against apparently insurmountable obstacles. 

26. Ketain the clear distinction between association work in the area of instruction and staff work 
by teachers as school employees. IXj not "drift" into old patterns. It is not enough to start an associa- 
tion pn^grain. It must be maintained until the identity is clear if members are to see their association 
as a viable agent for instructional improvement and to see instruction as a means of both improving 
educatujnal opportunity and strengdiening die profession. 

27. in the matter of negotiation (aithougli local circumstances are controlling), it is often important 
to establish the policies and machinery by which the teacher is given a direct and continuing role in 
instructional decision making and to spell out in detail the substantive items that represent agreed-upon 
decisions. (See the contract negotiated by the Lansing, Michigan, association, 1970, Part III.) 
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PART II 

LOCAL ASSOCIATION PROJECTS IN INSTRUCTION 



TUib section contains on obbtevioted accour.t of the !.uccessful 
projecU of four associations ond an analysis of their implications. 



IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 

The Scarsciale Experienco 

Focus 

I ho pin"pose of this program is to improve instruction through an association-operated Teachers 
InstiLiitc— a serit^s of in-service cuurses planned by and fur the teachers. The courses, varying in 
length, carry no cuUege credit and may or may not be approved by the board of education for salary 
credit purposes. Financial support comes from a lump sum nppropriation from rhe board and the enroll- 
ment fees, $20 per course. About 250 of the district's 350 teachers have participated in the program, 
now n earing the end of its first academic year. 

Why the Program 

1. 1b provide teachers with continuing education, so tliat they are better able to deal with a rapidly 
chnnging and expanding world, 

2. lb demonstrate teacher interest in tliuir own p]*ofcssionaI development as the basis of quality 
education, 

3. To provide teachers witii an avenue for self-directed activity. 

4. To respond to the expressed needs of teachers in their own classroom situation. 

5. To modify the image of the teachers association, regarded Increasingly as an organization of 
radical militants. 

6. To develop curriculum materials for system-wide use. 

7. To provide teachers witli learning experiences linving a potential for transfer to the classroom. 
How Launched 

inuring the summer of 196S, tiiree association leaders, including the Scarsdale Teachers Association 
president, envisioned such a program and developed the initial plan. 13asic policies were included in 
the negotiation pnckage and> with son^e reluctance, received board approval. 

'l^he executive L^(jard of tlie association created an Institute Committee — the three founders, plus one 
member from each of the district's seven schools. Course planning was begun on the first series — about 
half a dozen courses, financial help was sought and obtained in matching amounts from NEA and the New 
York State Teachers Association to assure a "pilot*' project. Then, the board appropriated $10,000 for 
instructors of Institute courses approved for salary credit. In 1969-70, the board appropriated the same 
amount for instructors and, in addition, agreed to pay the full salary of the Institute chairman (a teacher 
with half a teaching load v/ho devotea the remainder of her time to administering the Institute), 

Procedures 

Control of the program is vested in the association's Institute C^ommittee referred to above, re- 
sponsible to the association through its executive board, in addition, there have been created: (a) an 
advisory committee of 14 prominent citizens which helps to refine course plans and (b) a supporting 
group of 40 citizens, "Friends of the Institute.'* Liaison is maintained with the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation and with student leaders. 

The Institute Committee selects a competent teacher to plan and coordinate the work in each course, 
'f'lie planner may also be the instructor for some, or all, of the sessions. Specialists from the com- 
niunity, or from some minority, are brought in when needed. Staff members are paid $30 per hour for 
leaching. Others get more, or less; some donate tlieir services. Classes are scheduled for maximum 
convenience of the participants, typically once a week for about two hours. About 12 courses per year 
tire offered, 5 or 6 each semester. 

The Institute may offer any course, whether or not the board approves it for salary credit. Con- 
versely, the board reserves the right to offer any kind of in-service opportunity it wishes. 
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Problems and Solutions 

1. initial reluctiinco on die part of the board to include this {)roject in negotiation. (A sound plan 
and evidc^ncc thai the association could, and would, proct'cd, irrespective of board action proved heJpful, 
ns did j5trong support from community leaders.) 

2. iMnaneing, (Nl^A-NYS TA assistance with the pilot project, enrollment fees for courses, and 
cvc'iuually school b{)in-u participation solved dn^ financial problem,) 

Teachor time — tremendous amounts are required, (The solution was found by involving everyone 
from the very beginning, conliiuiously communicating, providing courses that do meet interests and needs, 
and making maximum use of teachers as planners and instructors. The half-time service of the Institute 
cliairman is a helpful factor.) 

4, V'ested interests of the administration and board, (The association demonstrated competence 
and professionalism, utili'/ed communication, and arranged for some direct participation of adminis- 
tratui's, as consultants.) 

.S. Vested interests of colleges and imiversiries In the area, accustomed to offering the only avail- 
abk' in-sei'vice courses. (llerL* again c(Tmn)unicaiion was a factor, and specialists from these institu- 
tions have been used in tlie coursL* work from time to time.) 

h. Approval of courses for salary credit. (More and more courses are receiving approval, but 
sonie which the Institute Conunittee feels should be approved still have not been approved.) Note: The 
leader of a cotirsc — the planni.*r and coordinator — receives no salary credit; however, if he serves as 
instruiUor, he is paid for his services. 

7. Maximum participation, (lun-ollment of 2rS0 of :i5() teachers is a good percentage, but the C^om- 
mitiee*s goal is total involvemenr, so frequent coimnunications and o(iportunities to suggest are main- 
tained. The norainal enrollment fee is regarded as a help in retrieving teaclier interest.) 

8. No models to follow — the plan seems unique, thus fai*. 

Evidences of Success 

The: fL.'edl)aek from tcacliei .-^ at iIil- ei jffLx; hou rs bv-fore classes, in tlie teachers' lounges, at associa- 
litm meetings, etc., seems to ind.cOiite changes in ati luales and considerable application of newly acquired 
information und skills. The assoL'iiition has a file of written reports submitted by some teachers on how 
they applied ilieir course experiences. One grt)Up continued to meet and work on their own after the 
course was completed. The image of the at^i^oeiaiion has improved in the conmuinity and with the board 
— negotiation on salary and welfare ben^'fits is pi'oceedhig more smt)OLhly. A favorable report on the 
program lias been given by an outside agency from New ^'ork City, At the end of every course, each 
participant evaluates it. To [)e a course leader is becoming a "prc:stige factor." 



Dil'T'l'KI'iNTIATMl) STAI'T'INC 

The K.u:iui; l-Apri it-.nt;t^ 

Focus 

Oift'ereiiiiated staffing was imiMilueed in Kacine prior to i'^KiO, and the association has worked 
assidu(;nsly lo ensure oi\lerly pr« »grfss .ind the im roduction of a variety of school organizational patterns 
to meet tlie chvingiug needs of the co>i\niunity . Solution ')f some )M*obb:Jms lias also been attempted through 
ingenious ap|>lication of the nego::.iird staffing ratio which peniutted the introduction of new kinds of 
professionals and pa raproft^ssionals, Ai the same rime, appropriate attention has been given to develop- 
ing means to secure recognition of the additiv^nal tasks and respt)nsibilities which have devolved upon 
many of its members. 

Why the Progfann 

1. To gel the assoejatit)n in on the "groimd floor" in ilecision making. 

2. To meet the ex[)ressed need for definition or redefinition of job assignments, especially for staff 
with extra liuty assignments. 

3. To foster ipterest in staff utiii'/.aiinn, stimulated by local participation in state and national pro- 
grams. 

4. To introduce exjieriments in various schools — team teaching, teacher aides, modular schedul- 
ing — with resulting uncertainties and problems. 
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5. 'I'o extend association participation in decisions on staff utilization within tae contract. 

6. 1b help solve growing problems in the inner-city schools. 

How Launched 

In the 1967 negotiated agreement, provision was made for a joint Job Description Committee of six: 
director of personnel, director of instruction, superintendentof schools, and three association represen- 
taiives. (']*his committee was continued in the 1969 agreement.) The committee developed a format for 
jol) descriptions and made a beginning on its task in response to several requests. It must prepare a 
written job description of any extra-pay or extra-duty position if a request comes from either the asso- 
citiiion, administration, or school board. 

Association representatives have been designated for several staff committees, such as those con- 
ct'i'ned Willi staffing ratio, teacher orientation, selection of tests and materials^ duties of specialists, 
and leaclier evaluation. 

Procedures 

i*he association's Conference Committee is its combination welfare committee and negotiating 
team, lis 37 -page ntM';otiii tt--d con tract of June 1969 continues one year at a time through August 25, unless 
ainejided or replaced through negotiation. "This is a key committee. 

l*he Instruction C^ominiiiee moved into a special study of the work of teacher aides by direct obser- 
vations and time- task inventories. Nearly all of its recommendations have been adopted as association 
poiie\ by the I ')e legate Assembly and now become matters for negotiation. Currently, it is exploring the 
optimum arrangement for bringing teacher aides into R\\A as members, perhaps in a special class, and 
the extent to which i<I!A is to he responsible for negotiating in their behalf. 

The association is officially represented on many important staff committees, such as those noted 
above and including those on the twelve-month school, long-range building planning, programs for inner- 
city teachers, career opportunities program, pupil records and reports, and various course of study 
development committees. The Building [^legate in each school serves on that school's Committee on 
Optimum School Facilities. 

The Joint (Committee on Job Description continues its work. 

Increased study and attention is being focused on the special staffing and instructional requirements 
of the inner-city schools, explored extensively in a 1967-68 special project, 'Mn-Service Program for 
Teachers New to die hiner C'ity." The program originated less as a conventional in-service program 
than as a recruitment device to secure appropriately qualified and motivated teachers for inner-city 
schools. An association committee involved in die transfer of teachers to the inner city decided against 
arbitrary selection, made a survey of teachers already in the system, arranged for an in-service pro- 
gram underwritten with district funds lo provide training and particularly to inform newcomers of the 
kinds of assistance they could secure and assure them of its availability. In addition, the committee 
obtained released time fcjr six teiicliers to meet individually with likely candidates to discuss the pros- 
pects for a growth experience in the climate the association had helped to create. The program proved 
very successful, and the Hacijie reporters highly recoJiunend this approach. 

Problems and Progress 

There were the usual problems of negotiation, financing, involvement, and communication. 
Local leadership, paid staff, consultant, and other services from the state association and from 
NT.A; generally good relationships between the local association and the administration and board; and 
large numbers of teachers willing and able to assume association responsibilities — all these have helped 
to move the program forward. 

Evidences of Success 

The number of association proposals that have been accepted in the negotiated contracts is one indi- 
cation of success. Job descriptions are being produced and used. The recommended roles for profes- 
sionals and paraprofessionals are influencing the decisions of staff and administration. (And incidentally, 
^I't^ ^Q^^\^y ^^nd principal of any school, subjectonly to the staffing ratio, are free to introduce team teach- 
ing, assign teacher aides, introduce modular scheduling, etc.) There is continuing interest in the prob- 
lems of differentiated staffing. 
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CURRICULUM DEVIiLOFMKN'I' 
Two Projer.ts in Cumcnliiin Planniiiy: 
Dahnio imd Pnlos Venlns (California) 



Focus 

I3i)tli projects are focused on the development of effective ongoing processes to bring about curricu- 
lum change. The chief responsibility is carried by the Curriculum Council, a broadly representative 
group in whicii the local association is strongly and officially represented. Subcommittees, task forces, 
and special committees carry out assigned tasks. 

Why the Program 

1. *lo improve the current curriculum. 

2. To develop plans and models that can be used in an ongoing program. 

3. To bring about greater teacher involvement in curriculum development. 

4. To develop a legitimate, accepted role for the local association in tlie area of instruction. 
How Launched 

Initial contacts were between the superintendent of schools and a representative of the NEA Center 
for ihe Study of instruction, followed by discussions between the superintendent and the president of the 
local association. CSI based its approval on an association and administrative climate favorable toward 
(a) representative participation in decision making, (b) curriculuni change, and (c) investment of district 
funds in a pilot field study for curriculum improvement. 



Procedures 

Following discussions l^etween superintendent and association officers, the plan was confirmed by 
C:si and approved by the association membersliip. 1'hen, by mutual agreement (CSI-administration- 
assi)Ciation), the Curriculum C4>uncil was set up to develop policies and generally supervise the project. 
The %-member Palos Verdes committee is represeniaiive — administrators, resource specialists for 
each school level, andone leacher representative from each school elected by his professional colleagues. 
Llecisions as to what is to bedone and iiow funds are to be expended are made by the Curriculum Council. 

As a further example of procedure, tlieCurriculum Council in Palos Verdes established five special 
comniittees which have worked through the year. They were concerned with goals and objectives, 
articulation, communication, evaluation, and systematic curriculum development. The tasks of the first 
three are rather apparent from their names. The I-valuarion C.onimittee is concerned with a dual task: 
evaluation of educational programs and evaluation of pupil performance. The Curriculum Development 
Conimittee is at work on an acceptable "franiew(M*k that identifies the numerous components of a cur- 
riculum enterprise and indicates the relationships of these coniponents, plus how they can be made 
relevant, efficient, and meaningful.** As a step in the development of a ''model," the Committee pro- 
duced a rationale for a systematic plan and applied it in the district's fall in-service workshop on read- 
ing instruction. 

Inhere is released time, in addition to eornmittee work done on out-of-school time — evenings, week- 
ends, and during vacation periods. 



Problems and Solutions 

1. The fact tJiat tJie progra/n originated outside the association and was brought to it with a request 
for participation, rather than beingassociation-initiated. (Communication, involvement, and good results 
are helping to establish credibility and reduce skepticism.) 

2. Almost all funds for the project are nonassociation funds supplied by tlie district. For example, 
in Palos Verdes, the association contributes $500; the board, $15,000. This affects the program and the 
in-iage of the association's role. (Good relationships have diminished but not eliminated this problem.) 

3. Mintaining the association's imaRe as the important channel for teacher participation rather than 
participation as an employee* of the school district. (Communication and interpretation are essential. 
Participation of state and national association personnel helps to strengthen the local association image.) 

4. Not enough provision for face-to-face discussion and feedback from teachers other than those 
directly involved in the project. (Councils are working on plans to increase them.) 
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Evidences of Success 

I'reliminary evaluations and tentative conclusions are available. Association leaders believe that 
improved teaching has occurred in many instances. Teacher Interest and involvement seems to be 
growing. In Palos Verdes, the association has negotiated on such matters as released time for project 
participants. There seems to be considerable evidenceof change in faculty perceptions and interest with 
respc'ct to ''who should make what decisions" about curriculum and Instruction. 



NEW PERSPECTIVES IN COLLABORATION 
Tht! Indianapolis Expcrioncu 

Focus 

This program demonstrates a determined and continuous effort to transform an urban association 
from a dormant, status quo condition that had characterized it for a quarter of a centry to a dynamic 
organization with the desire and the power to respond to staff interests and needs. 

Why the Program 

1. An accumulation of problems and needs building up almost to crisis proportions. Association 
survival was at stake. 

2. A favorable climate for change — a new superintendent of schools, a new executive director for 
the urban association upon the retirement of its former executive director. 

3. Encouragement from NIwX and Indiana State Teachers Association. 

4. Filection of new association officers with the will and determination to revitalize the association. 

5. Desire to have the association become a power in decision making, recognized as such by the 
school board and communitr 

How Launched 

About three years ago, the association took part in a self-evaluation with NEA-ISTA collaboration, 
the Association took seriously the weaknesses revealed and set out lo correct tlicm. Needs and interests 
were identified through open hearings, brainstorming sessions, and questionnaires. An early emphasis 
was on strengthening the Building Representatives, so that they would become functional leaders and the 
Delegate Assembly a more vigorous and responsive boay. An important step toward this objective was a 
leadership workshop, an overnight conference with some 120 participants. 

Procedures 

The association hatf worked through the usual channels, the staff and committees responding to the 
direction and supervision of the Plxecutivc Committee. 

Standing committees have been held responsible for specific tasks and reasonable progress with 
them. The city's five- area organizational pattern has been reexamined and strengthened. Leadership 
tVaining has been continued at intervals, including sensitivity training and group dynamics. 

The association has engaged in many activities thatare regarded as ''par for the course" these days. 
It has been through an election to gain recognition; it has engaged in negotiation; it has ''been to court 
a few times." It is now being asked to designate association representatives on the school system's 
important staff committees. 

The association's headquarters: office has been moved into the ISTA, with resulting mutual benefit. 
Two important new features have been introduced: effective collaboration of students and greatly broad- 
ened and intensified community relations. 

The Student Committee, with 3 student representatives from each high school — about 30 students — 
and about 20 teachers, worked intensively on the problem of school discipline and developed recommen- 
dations that have influenced board policy. 

The association has sought out and offered cooperation to all community organizations that would 
consider such collaboration, on die theory that "any one of them may be a friend on one issue and the 
main adversary on another." 

Instructional problems and what the association should regard as its proper role in this area have 
just recently begun to come into the focus ov association concern. The association hopes and expects to 
eventually become "the power center in instruc.ion." 
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Problems 



1. 'I'he Jong tradition of inactivity and resulting :issociation image in the minds of teachers, adminis- 
iriiiors, school t>oard, and community, (Communication, involvement, and demonstrated results are 
being used to change this image.) 

2. School board/administration resistance. (Negotiation and pressure from strong community allies 
arc reducing this resistance.) 

3. Getting enough staff members to become actively involved and strongly committed. (Reorganiza- 
tion of the Assembly, improved two-way communication, and programs geared to staff needs are helping 
to establish the credibility of the program for change.; 

4. 'I'eacher apprehension about "power" — its possible misuse, (Interpretation and demonstration 
may eventually allay such fears.) 

5. Need for outside help, professional and financial, 

6. Lacic of effective collaboration among the large urban associations in the state, (Plans are under 
Wiiy to develop a close relationship and effective teamwork among tiie state's urban associations,) 

Evidences of Success 

Strong indications of results are to be found in the following situationt.. 

1. The increasing breakdowno^ communication barriers, first among the teacher groups themselves, 
then with the students, and more recently with community groups. 

2. Student committee leadership of the discipline guidelines project. 

3. The collaboration and acceptance by the board of education of association projects, 

4. Participation in the coalition of Indiana urban associations. 

5. Negotiated inclusion of an association representative on each district committee, including the 
Curriculum Committee* 
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PART III 



NEGOTIATION: DECISION-MAKING 
PROCESS IN INSTRUCTION 



INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT 
THROUGH NEGOTIATION 

The M()nt(M*oy Bay ExptMioncc 

Focus 

liiriiruciional cliiiiij'j iind improvement ihrougli exien»sivc negotiated agreements, 
Wh/ the Program 

1. C'ombined KK\ii aiul stare stimulus for large teuclier piiriicipatiun in district instruction policy, 

2. l.xistenLe of an accumulated patchwork in tlu* district curriculum, wliich was not satisfying the 
needs of students or tea die rs, 

3. Outgrowth of ilk' work of an earlier educational policies committee, created in 1962-63. 

•1. Nei'd to demonstrate that the association was interested in qualify education, not salary and wel- 
fare benefits alone. 

5. h'avorable chmate for increased ass(jciation involvement foMowing the 1^65 passage of the Winton 
Act in California, which legislated th*^ intent for teacher associations to be consulted on instructional 
policy. 

How Launched 

in 1^)()5 the Monterey Hay Teachers Association decided that a professional association should do 
more than negotiatL* Stihirii s. A ri'treat was held for the incMiibers, to which the school board and admin- 
istration were also invited. The role of the association in curricular and instructional decisions was 
discussed. As a result, the district's curriculum committee was revised, and the classroom teachers 
commitiv'e of the MIVI'A was also enlarged and reorganized to assume a larger role in instructional 
change. (M'he classroom teachers committee on instruction has one member from each school in the 
district.) Coincidental to tlu'se changL'S, there also caniL' into being a negotiating council of nine negotia- 
tors, one of them di'signated by and from the associatii m's classroom teacher committee on instruction. 

The assoL iatit>n L'ommittL'L' on instruction l)Lgan with a study f)f teaching loads in elementary and 
junior high sclu)ols and inihkeLi the aLlministration to iMiiploy some additional teachers at these levels. 
Other efforts were aimed at changing the courses for tlu' retarded, dien the gifted, then the educationally 
disadvantaged. 1'hese projects were only j»ia tially successful for, in retrospect, it was learned the hard 
way that the mere im|X)rtation of outside currieula woukl not work, 'These first two years were quite 
frustrating. 

In 1967 the association begiui submitting a com[irehensi ve "package proposal" for negotiation which 
en':ompassed a large variety of teacher eonci'rns for changing learning conditions and instruction offer- 
ings. Illustrative of these are the following: use of teacher aides; pupil reporting; classroom materials; 
ethnic balance; teacher involvement in the selection of supplies; full-time music, art, and V\i teachers 
for the -elementary grades; improved services from the materials center; provision for individual differ- 
ences; rel'jased time for curi'iculam Wi.ik; and textlx)ok evaluation. 

In terms of effective negotiation, considerable headway was made in 1967 and 1968, The district 
board accepted many proposals and implemented them as far as financially possible. Nonetheless, the 
association felt that there was n»)t enougli effective curricular change taking place. 

At this juncture MBTA became aware of the Nb;A PI)&IS search for local associations which were 
interested in a pilot venture to explore effective I'oles for local associations' activity in instruction and 
to examine local, state, and national relationships in this area. Several discussions among MBTA, NEA, 
slate CTA, and (''I'A Central Section led to the granting of a collaborative pilot project in Monterey, 

Procedures 

1. The MBTA has relied ht^avily on its own local efforts with assistance from CTA consultants on 
:Mn*vey instruments among the members in every scbooK These were used early in the spring of the year 
so thai they could be tabulated and analyzed in advance of district budget development, 
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2. .sjirvcy results nrc duplicated and resubmitted to members to designate priorities. These priority 
hsis iirc- taken by the classroom teacher instruction committee and written into a package proposal which 
i.s ij)i))r<>vc-tl hy tlic MIVT'A and transmitted to the Negotiating Council, in the last three years instructional 
i'lmi'L-rns hiivc been at the head of the negotiation package. 

^» Kcseiii ch IS undertaken to gather the best possible documentation in support of the proposals. 
I.DL'iil dam arc acfiuired, and state and national research agencies are drawn upon. Consultation assistance 
is also sought from state or national associations when needed. 

4. The negotiation of the **pcickage" follows tlie pattern recommended by the CTA and NEA. There 
is clarification of meaning, weekly feedback to members, proposals and counter proposals (item by item), 
umil agreement is reached. Agreementon many items is almost immediate, leaving only a small number 
on wjjich the real negotiation effort need be spent. 

5. Designation as a IM^ IS projectassociation brougluNlwV and state staff to the district for a series 
of woi'kshops. The initial one included a group of teachers, administrators, and board members. I'he 
gnmp spent tliree days away from sehjoi, with the district supplying substitutes for staff and with the 
local CI A, C*'!A/C:c*.S, and NI".A sharing the expenses of the workshop. In this session the association's 
self-analysis led to a definition of the major problem: How could teachers find the time to design and 
help iHiild a completely new educational machine while working full-time witJiin the restrictive limits of 
the old one? They identified five areas of [)ossible futui'e work, but the most beneficial outcome was the 
prc)Cess of reducing barriers and building pe rso n - to- perse jn trust — a changing of attitudes. 

6. The cadre of MIVIA members which emex'ged from the first workshop planned a parallel experi- 
ence for tiie total staff for two released-cime in-service days, one elementary and one secondary, with 
a planning workshop for teachers on the following Saturday (teacher's own time). These have been held 
and are the springboard for the 1970-71 year. The next stage is to carry out an analysis of the forces 
for and against ciiange in the district, a workshop which may he held this year. 

Problems and Solutions 

1. Acquiring sufficient support for proposed changes. There is no easy solution. The best available 
research infnrmaiion is employed, and efforts are made lo enlist [)ersons and organizations in the com- 
munity— riA, business leadei's, press, etc. 

2. Potential impasse. VVhiK' most proposals offer ia) serious disagreement, an impasse can develop. 
In May 19()9 there was an impasseover merit pay, wliieh ilie lx)ard desired to install. This impasse was 
so intense that 75 purceni of tlie staff rojnained away from school one Monday on a "frustration day." 
Others n)et tlieit* classes but donated llieir day's pay U) rlie MVTA lo support the association's position. 
Tlx.; nierit pry proposal was set aside. A feeling of cohesion among tlie members resulted, but a degree 
of re>;entment ami suspicion was generaiJ^rd in otlier (juai iers. 

3. 1 eacher-administrator and teacliei--lx)a rd of education relaiionships. The feelings of doubt and 
Conflict have been greatly i-educ x-d hy Jhenctivities in ihe NI-;A-c:TA Pik)t l^n iect for tJie Improvement of 
Instruction. 

4. hnplementing tlie agreement items. 'I'he principalimplementation problem is lack of money. The 
solution employed in recent years is iopreparem(^re liian one level of services and expenditures (alter- 
nate budgets) in the proposal package, to plan ahead in the event of budget cuts. The association accepts 
the responsibi/iry of shared decision inaking on ijudget cuts. 

Evidences of Success 

I'he contracts negotiated have eliminated or redticeil many of ihe teachers' concerns. The program 
has developed trust beiween aihninisirators and ceacher.s. it lias given impetus to better communication. 
Tlie association has been sirengtlieiied and given aheuer image. New horizons in association work have 
been opened to the members. The work has identified and brought forth potential leadership. General 
sup|X)rt for the program among die members is apparent. 

As a part of the pilot project, the association has -ecently had the tmprecedented privilege of utiliz- 
ing for its purposes in-service days for more than BOO elementary and secondary teachers and adminis- 
tralors of the district. 



iniNT COUNCIL 
')*lu.» Lansing ^.'xp(M'ian(;<? 

Focus 

The prograjn in Lansing rests firmly on negotiated agree] uents, but features a Joint Council of 
teachers, administrators, and parents. The negotiated agi-eement deals primarily with the composition, 
duties, and procedures of this Joint c:ouncil and its related groups and only occasionally with specific 




aiib.stiintivc items. 1'lie resulting work on curriculum and instructional problems is continuous and flexi- 
ble with new items being introduced for consideration at any time during a school year. 

Why the Program 

The program was initiated through the vision and entliusiasm of a few association members, espe- 
<^:i;illy one president, ni die time the association was ready to negotiate its first contract. They believed 
tl)e Joint (k)unciJ would do the following: 

1. Give the association an effective voice. 

2. {broaden the interests and concerns of the association to matters other than salary and welfare. 
IM'ovide for tiie active participation of ali members in the educational decision-making process. 

How Launchecf 

'I'he first master agreement negotiated contained one paragraph committing the association and 
ad/iiinistration to study what to do regarding curriculum in order to bring about staff involvement in 
curriculum and instructional development. The Joint Council of Teachers and Administrators resulted. 
Step l)y step, the projt-ei has evolved into iis present form in which the Joint Council plays the essential 
leadershi[) ant! eoordinaiion role. 

Procedures 

rile Joint tiDuiieil lias 'Mt iiieinhers. itspresc-nt sirucuire and method of operation as well as that of 
its important adjimct, the steering committees, may be reviewed in the excerpt from the contract which 
concludes the Lansing report. Originally theCouncil included 12 teachers and 12 administrators. There 
were also 5 parents and 2 students on the Council wlio could not vote. As work proceeded, the interest 
and the knowledge of both parents and students were impressive. It was determined that the students 
work more effectively at the building input area, and they no longer serve regular terms on the commit- 
tee although they are included at meetings where tliey are needed. The number of parent members has 
been increased to 6, and they now vote on all Coimcil issues. 

The Council was quickly accorded appropriate stature and has strongly influenced educational 
progress in Lansing. [Proposals it approves and forwards to the superintendent are mandated to the 
l»ard of education, and when confirmed, may he implemented. To date, although revision has been 
requested and changes have been made in some proposals, the board has never rejected a Joint Council 
proposal. 

in addifon to the steering committees, the Council has numerous very effective research and ad hoc 
Committee^.. One, originally f<»rmed to study the problems of the gifted child, became the committee 
lor the academic interest center and developed a three-year phin to open a facility to which students from 
all over the city come for accelerated work in courses almost of their own design. This committee then 
look under ccmhkieration iheproblemsof a secondary building. When that project was completed, anotlier 
ct)mmittee went on to consideration of new elementary buildings. 'Huis, there is continuing, related, 
logical progress in Council activity. 

[effort is cooperative. TUc "Pusliout-Dropout** Conmiittee works witli the steering committees to 
determine the relevance nf curriculum and witli a volunteer teacher corps which tutors dropouts on their 
terms, l-or this project, the teachers did the planning, tiie administration developed the presentation, 
and a federal grant was awarded to implement the |)rogram. 

Witli the number of activities in progress, it is clear that a high percentage of the staff is involved 
directly during eacli'school year in the developmental projects, and every teacher has the opportunity 
to participate at least indirectly in the total process of change through the open channels for teacher 
suggestions and the city-wide meetings "/here proposals are evaluated. 

Problems 

Probably the chief pn^blems have been time, pressure, and apathy — the problem of maintaining suf- 
ficient teacher interest to produce the necessary enthusiasm and commitment. More released time 
would he helpful since much of the work is done outside of school on a volunteer basis, even though there 
is released time for the monthly Joint Council meetings. 

Evidences of Success 

Over the years, the guidelines and rules of operation have been refined and improved. Some of the 
programs iniplemented are availability of more electives in the high schools, secured by the introduc- 
tion of flexible scheduling; the phasing out of one junior high school; textbook selection with teacher 
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participation; guidelines for the duties of teacher aides and the functions of tJie master teacher in a non- 
graded elementary school; ungraded service and use of instructional media; participation in the assign- 
ment and transfer of staff; provision for teachers of two 'Visitation days" per year which, in the interest 
of solving specific problems, has sent Lansing teachers to widely separated areas of the country; and 
cht; overdue evaluation of so-called innovative programs which had continued to be innovative — in name 
— over a number of years, 

liach steering committee is completing a two-year study of its field. There is an active committee 
OX) luniian relations. University relationships have been strengthened and better defined, A committee 
determines which requests for surveys or otiier participation in the preparation of theses will be granted, 
the university makes its resources available to the Council, and the schools collaborate with the univer- 
sity on teacher education, not only in a student teaching program, but also in an exchange program and 
a professional growth progran^ which helps to fulfill one of the requirements for teacher advancement 
in the district. 

Staggered terms on the various committees contributed to the association goal of total staff involve- 
nuMU in instructional improvement. The wide variety of activity allows the teachers to participate in 
cojnmunity affairs, a furtlier requirement for advancement. 



KXCLIRPT FROM LANSING, MICHIGAN 
CONTRACT* 

ArticlR XII 
Curriculum 

A . City-widu Curriculum Meetings 

1. Lach full-time teacher shall he required to attend two city- wide curriculum meetings per school 
year. All trade and industrial vocational instructors will attend two after-school advisory com- 
mittee meetings as required by State contract in lieu of one city-wide curriculum meeting, 

2. On the city- wide curriculum meeting days class schedules for die morning shall be determined 
by the Administration, l.Llementary Special (Education classes will not be held and teachers 
shall use this time for parent-teacher conferences. Curriculum meetings shall begin at 1:30 
p.m. and shall adjourn at 4:0t) p.m. Class dismissal in all elementary schools shall be 11:30 
a.m. and in all secondary schools shall be 12:00 nnon. All teachers shall be dismissed at 12:00 
noon, 

3. Attendance at city-wide curriculuni meetings is an obligation of the teacher's employment. 
Failure to attend, unless excused by the i)uilding adn^inistrators, shall cause loss of one-half 
day's pay, 

13. Steeringjl^onimittccs 

1, The steering committees should iiold a minimum of three meetings per semester. Curriculum 
^ consultants will act as resource people and advisors in cooperation with the chairman, (Re- 
y\ source people would include consultants, directors, central administrative staff, principals, 

parents, students, audio-visual personnel, and others, determined by the curriculum committee,) 

2. The LSLA Association Representatives will secure volunteers for curriculum steering commit- 
tees during the first week of the fall semester. Lach committee should have a broad represen- 
tation from various grade levels and buildings. 

Steering comn^vittees shall select their own teacher chairman in the spring to serve the follow- 
ing year. 

4. Fiach steering committee shall be composed of 10 or more teacher volunteers and the coordi- 
nator of that particular area, If one exists. The curriculum consultants will act as resource 
people and advisors in cooperation with the chairman. In all K-12 curriculum areas it is the 
intent that the elementary and secondary committees will work together to achieve K-12 cur- 
riculum articulation. 

5. The steering committees will present their recommendations for district-wide decisions in the 
Instructional Council. They will also conduct furdier research and study as recommended by 
the Instructional Council, 

6. The system-wide, half-day curriculum sessions shall be held each year — one in November and 
the other in March. 

7. The chairman and recorder for each of the various system-wide meetings shall be selected by 
a majority vote of the steering committee members. The recorder shall keep minutes of the 
meetings and forward a copy of these to the Director of Curriculum, The Director will forward 
such minutes to either the respective curriculum consultant or the secretary of the school of 
the recorder for typing and reproduction. Copies of the minutes will be provided for interested 
people as indicated on the distribution list provided by the Curriculum Office, 
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H. 'I'lic* functiims of the sysivin-wide curricuiuni sessions will be to: 

a. Discuss and take action on tlie reconiniendations of tiie respective steering committee. 

b. ik'ar re[xjrts of innovative programs in that area of the curriculum. 

c. Study ways to implement curriculum decisions. 

d. Review decisions of the Instructional Council. 

riie dates of the Lansing system-wide curriculum sessions shall be determined by the Director 
of Curriculum and either tlie President or Hxecutive Director of the LSEA, in accordance with 
tiie provisions of these guidelines. [Retails of the individual meetings will be determined by the 
res|»ccrivc stuuring committees, in cooperation with the Director of Curriculum, 
hist rue t i onal C ouncil 

I. An instructional Council is established to act as a decision-making body for recommendations 
regarding curriculum and instructional development, 'i^he Instructional Council shall be com- 
posed of twelve administrators, twelve teachei's and sixparents, each of whom shall be a voting 
member, ^rhey shall be selected as follows: 

a. Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
Director of Pupil Personnel 

i')i rector of Curriculum 
Director of Secondary f-Aiucation 
Director of i-lementary l-iducation 
Senii^r High School Principal 
Junior High School Principal 
i-:ieiiientary School Principal 
Instructional Media Kejiresentative 

Consultant in Research :md l-ducational I'acility Planning 
Director of Continuing I'ducation 
Director of Special l-'.ducation 

b. The I.S1-!A Board of Directors sliall select twelve teachers, such teachers to be representa- 
tive of; 

(1) '!*he various curricuiuni areas 

(2) The elementary -secondary ratio 

(3) Croups sucii as tiie Helping Teachers, C'ounselors and Diagnosticians, and 

(4) The faculty and the LSI-'. A at-large 

c. i'arent Selection 

Six PTA representatives sliall serve t)n a ih re. -year rotating basis. The Lansing PTA 
Council will be asked to submit annually to the Superintendent a list of four nominees. 
The Superintendent and the l.SlwX President siiall select two people from the four nominees. 
2. The instructional c:ouncil shall he chaired alternately by the Assistant Superintendent for In- 
struction and a teacher selected by the teacher representatives on tlie Council. The Chairman 
of the day shall retain his vote. 
H. l he Instructional Council will hear reciMnment.lations of the steering committees, discuss, 
approve, or ask for further study, clarification, or research of tliese recommendations. The 
Instructional Council may draw in any individuals with special qualifications pertaining to the 
aiva of curriculum involved, particularly the steering committee chairman and consultant for 
the curriculum area being discussed, 
4. riu- Instructional Council shall meet monthly on school time (second Wednesday at 1:00 p.m.) 
tuid sucli otiier times as the( Council may determine. If any nitMuber of the Council cannot attend 
a ine' tiiiii, he shall make every effort to provide an a|ipropriate substimte. 

( loiniiu iits by parents, or students, concei'ning curriculum shall be channeled to th lnst:ruc- 
lioiial Council l^y the staff member receiving them. 

h. Pn.posals to be implemented the following September shall be approved by the Instructional 
Council by April 1. Lxtensivns beyond April 1 may be made with the approval of 2/3 of the 
Council present and voting. 

7. riiL- lnstructi(Mial ('.(^uncil shall have the authority toestablish such additional steering commit- 
tee.-, as a majority of the C*(Hincil shall deem necessary and desirable. 

H, ri'.tchers wishing to pn^pose inntwntive programs ina given building may present such proposals 
t«) tlie appropriate steering committee f(U- approval. The building principal will be notified of 
and consulted on such projHisals. If the pn^posal is rejected by the steering committee, the 
teacher may submit it to the Instructional C'ouncil for its consideration. 

(in^ups of teachers, or total faculties, working t(^gether with the building administrators in a 
given building, who wish to propose innovative programs that cross curricular lines involving 
more than one discipline or affecting the individual school program, may present such proposals 
directly to the Instructional C(uincil for approval. 
10. The Assistant Superintendent for Instruction shall receive rer'>nimendations from the Instruc- 
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tional Clouncil and present them with hid comments to the Superintendent. 

1 1. 'I'he Superintendent shall arrange for presentation of the recommendations with his comments 
to the Board for prompt action. 

12. Tiie Board-approved program shall be lirplemcnted as soon as feasible. 

13. Curriculum content recommendations which are rejected by the Board shall be returned to the 
Instructional Council for its reconsideration. The Council shall have the authority to modify 
the proposal and resubmit It to the Board through the Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
and the Superintendent. 

Pertinent questions fi'om the participants and the analysts included: how to differentiate between 
ni gotiation of conditions of work related to instruction and negotiation of the methods and content; how 
to secure the right to negotiate instruction and how to determine the appropriate method once we have 
the right; when to negotiate process and when to negotiate specific items; whether associations should 
negotiate the kind of performance contracts being negotiated with school boards by the commercial infor- 
mation and instruction "industry." With the variety of issues "on the table" and the limited amount of 
time, however, no real consensus was reached about these controversial issues. 

Many members of the conference viewed the solution of these problems as paramount in the immedi- 
iUt' concerns of the local teacher role of agent for instructional change. 



NOTES ON NEGOTIATION OF INSl'RUCT^ON 

Konnfit/i Law 
Ncgfjtintion Spiiciiiiisi 
NEA V'w.Ul SfrrvicL'S 

i he points raised iibove are sufficiently relevant to require attempts at resolution before we can be 
truly effective in an area which we ail believe is crucial to our association development. Decisions about 
Nvhat is to be taught and, in some cases, how it is to be taught are being further and further removed from 
teachers. Through negotiations we are establishing our right to negotiate related areas such as pupil 
ratio, academic freedom, number of aides, etc, related to instruction but not directly related to curricu- 
lum. In order to deal with association involvement in curriculum, we must solve many problems, among 
which are the following: 

1. Reaction against particijiation by our own members. 

2. Koadblocks set up by school boards and school administrators, 

3. r*lstablishing our right to deal with these as negotiable items, once we have decided that we want 
to do so. 

4. I-^ducating our members to differentiate between their role as an employee and as an association 
niember. 

5. niiminating a basic schizophrenia about our role as an association. It is most difficult to try and 
be all things to all people. 

t). Dealing with other [X)wer groups lil<e parents and students who we know also want a piece of the 
action. 

7. Overcoming our role as part of the establishment with an accompanying inability to blow the 
whistle on some of the inappropriate practices of which we are aware. 

8. Determining die most appropriate method of negotiation once we have achieved the righ^ — in 
essence, what is appropriate wording of contract language, etc. 

9. Developing full understanding of what negotiation really means, as opposed to discussion, paternal- 
ism, etc. 

10, liffecting a marriage between the hard-nosed collective bargaining approach and a different 
negotiating model which might be belter as we get more involved in curriculum. 

There are several possibilities open to an association diat becomes involved in negotiation of cur- 
riculum and instruction, no one best way. it depends upon not only the local circumstances, but what is 
to be negotiated. However, in general it seems that those items which relate to physical conditions under 
which instruction is to take place as well as general guidelines needed for effective teaching should be 
negotiated directly and included in the contract in specific language. Most other items, such as what 
should be taught and how, miglvc best be determined by a less rigid form of negotiation; even here im- 
mediate exceptions come to mind. 

The important thing is that no major decision affecting any ' the related items will be made without 
thu formal participation of the association — not just teachers teachers. Following are some models 
which may be used in the process. The wording is not really indicative of good contract language, but 
the examples serve the purpose of demonstration models. 
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1. D irect negotiation of the item: The contract may say something like: * Tenth -grade social 
studies course's offered will include World History and Asinn (ieoj^raphy, both of which shall be elective 
courses," 

2. Rstabliahment of Joint Committees: "The Board and the Association agree to the formation of a 
Joint Instructional Committee to be composed of 4 representatives appointed by the Association and 4 by 
the Administration. The Committee shall be responsible for continuous sa?dy and review of curriculum 
content, textbooks, hi-service education, etc. and shall report at least every two months to the Superin- 
tendent nnd the Boiird." 

I'-stablish Specific Jo int Committees: "A Committee will be established no later than March 1, 
1^71), composed of 3 members appointed by the Association and 3 by tlie Board, for the express purpose 
of developing a policy proposal on school discipline. Said Committee will report to tlie Board and the 
Association no later than October I, 1970, so that their recommendations may be included in negotiations 
for a 1971-72 contract between the parties." 

{^g^<->ciation partici pation on curriculum committees: "lixisting curriculum committees or any 
suhrie(|uent]y established, shall each contain a minimum of 3 persons appointed by the Association/* 
^' j'^^^her re presentation: "All committees establishedto study any aspect of the education system, 
iiK-iuding bur not limited to ytich items as curriculum, textbook selection, school construction, use of 
teacher aides and teaching fc;upplies, shall be composed cif at least 60 percent classroom teachers." 

L^j jor Permission; "'I'he parries agree that two in-service days per year for teachers will be 
the responsibility of the Associaiion, Teachers will be released from school on said days and will be 
required Ki att^Mid. The sum of :^i(),^)00 is hereby appropriored by the Board for this purpose and will 
be made available ro the Association upon completion of plans for the programs and submission of 
appropriate bills." 

t^ g^^over ing from the past: ** rhL* parties agree tlint recent introduction of modern math into the 
curriculum has caused undue educatitinal demands on the staff. Therefore, all teachers who have taken, 
at their own L-xpenst-^ course.s ro train them for such teaching shall be reimbursed for the expenses of 
such courses. In addition, an in-service course in modern math will be offered to all teachers during 
the 1970-71 school year at the expense of the Board, " 

8. General Study : "The l3oard agi ees to release the member of the Association Curriculum Com- 
mittee from leaching duties 20 clays during the 1070-71 school year. Said release shall be with full pay 
and shall be Ihnited to 5 mcmbei s. I'he purpose of such time is ti) allow the committee to research the 
total area of school curriculum and U) develop proposals for consideration in negotiation of a successor 
contract. Said committee will file a written reix)rt with tlie Roard and the Association no later than 
April I, 1^;71.'^* 
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In view of the time limitation on 



Lessons Learned 



When a Foundation Goes to School 
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EDWARD J. MEADE, JR., program officer in charge of 
public education, Ford Foundation, 

^-i There is almost no way that educational innovations 

to improve learning in schools can succeed without 
the active participation of the instructional team. 
Those professionals who work directly with students 
must be in on the action at every phase of development 
for instructional projects to be on target. Further, 
these people must have time and assistance to train 
and retrain themselves if any new plans are to take 
root and grow. 

This is one of the major findings of a recent Ford 
Foundation leport, A Foundation Goes to School, that 
analyzes tlie results of the Foundation's $30-million 
elTort to improve public schools during the decade 
of the I960's, The report, prepared by a team of edu- 
cators and not by Foundation stafl', is remarkably 
candid in its discussion of the failures, especially 
those of strategy. 

Clearly, any ellort to improve schools has little 
chance for success without the active cooperation of 
the teacher. That is why the Ford program, called 
the Comprehensive School Improvement Program 
(CSIP), was largely a teacher development elfort, in 
fiict one of the most massive postwar teacher in- 
service activities on the national scene. 

All told, 25 projects were supported by grants, 
ranging from $200,000 to $3.5 million, totaling slightly 
more than $30 million. The projects involved school 
systems in various parts of the country: in rural, 
suburban, and urban areas; small and large; rich and 
poor; obscure and well-known; segregated and deseg- 
regated; monolingual and bilingual; experimental and 
ti aditionai. While no claim was made that collectively 
these projects sampled all types of American public 
school systems, they probably came close. Further, 
this program was mounted early in the 60's when any 
funding for innovations in schools was vii'tually un- 
a\'ailable from private or public sources. (ESEA and 
companion legislation were not on the scene until 
1965.) 

Collectively, the projects were intended vo be "com- 
prehensive," meaning that a variety of innovations 
were to be tried in such areas as curriculum, stalling, 
scheduling, technology, and organization. The reason- 
ing was that a change in any one of these areas would 
necessarily afTect the others and, therefore, the proj- 
ects should eonsciously shape and take advantage of 
that chain reaction of change. 

CSIP sought to encourage many of the following 
practices simultaneously: team teaching; the use of 
nonprofessional personnel in schools; llexible sched- 
uling; variable size groups for instruction and new 
space arrangements; greater uses of audiovisual tech- 
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nology; programmed instruction; educational data 
processing by machine; independent study; nongraded 
school programs; new curriculum development; and 
school and university partnerships for curriculum 
improvement and for training teachers. 

The Program operated on four key assumptions: 
(a) that the purpose of school is to promote learning, 
not teaching; (b) that learning is a continuous process 
related to a student's abilities and needs; (c) that 
content or curriculum represents a continuum and 
should not be frozen by grade levels or by the age 
of the pupil; and (d) that schools need constant and 
continuous examination of the ways in which they 
facilitate learning in order to take advantage of dis- 
coveries and knowledge about learning and human 
development. The fourth assumption was the key to 
the Program — to help school systems he receptive and 
accommodating to change. 

What did the individual projects try to do? How 

did they go about doing it? What follows is a brief 
j'eview of major educational objecti\'es and the strate- 
gies tried to achieve them. 

The objectives clustered in two areas: (a) organi- 
zation and administration and (b) professional devel- 
opment and classroom practice. As teachers, we are 
primarily concerned heJ*e with the latter. The projects 
in this area employed live key strategies, each of which 
will be discussed separately: new patteins for util- 
izing instructional stall*, development and use of new 
cui'riculum materials, use of technology, experiments 
in urouping students and use of time, and innova- 
tive arrangements and use of space. 

Staff utilization. Modifying staff patterns in schools 
was intended not only to improve elliciency of the 
teaching-learning pi'ocess, but also to break down the 
i sol at. on of the self-contained classroom and to en- 
courage professional interaction. Many approaches 
were tried, inc hiding the use of paraprofessionals 
to do noninstrLictional jobs and lo assist in class- 
rooms; the one-year assignment of teaching interns; 
the use of micro-teaching and recordings of teaching 
performance on videotape for later analysis; and the 
use of team teaching io build on the stj'engths of 

particular teachers and allow for collaborative 
ellorts to improve learning opportunities for students. 
The overall results are hard to measure. While the 
use of paraprofessionals and teaching interns in 
schools now firmly established and elTective. the 
permanence and depth of such things as changes in 
teacher behavior and in cla,ssroom style or modifica- 
tion of teacher attitudes toward students and tovsard 
eurriculum remain open to question. Still, the focus 
on a more productive use of stall' provided a sig- 



nificant context for professional growth. For the most 
part, the teachers in CSIP were a cross section ol' 
those in education. The projects, however, created a 
climate that enabled average teachers to perform in 
extraordinary ways and genuinely influenced their 
professional work. 

Curriculion materials. Each project dealt with the 
nature and structure of curriculum in a different way. 
Some used their energies implementing the "new" cur- 
riculums, such as those of the Biological Sciences 
Curriculum Study (BSCS) and. of the School Mathe- 
matics Study Group (SMSG), ITA Reading, and Words 
in Color. Others worked on sequencing or repackaging, 
existing curriculum for purposes of individualizing 
instruction. Still others developed new materials to 
meet specific needs — for example, materials on the 
emerging awareness of black identity or reader.s for 
isolated children in Alaska. 

Interestingly, two major curriculum approaches 
dominated the educational scene during the early 
1960's: programmed instruction' designed to individ- 
ualize instruction and the curriculum reform move- 
ment generated by scholars from academic disciplines. 
Each of these approaches had its following in various 
CSIP projects, and it is dillicult to generalize on 
the basis of the success or failure of each. Still some 
outside materials for both approaches took hold, 
although almost all of them required extensive teacher 
training if they were to be used efl'ectively. 

Materials and curriculum that were developed by 
the projects were very popular and of greater variety. 
At the same time, both the Foundation and the proj- 
ects underestimated the difficulties in producing new 
curriculum units. On the whole, in terms of both 
cost and the extent of student and teacher learning, 
the adoption of professionally developed curriculums 
produced more substantive change than in-house cur- 
riculum development, although the latter was an 
effective mechanism for in-service teacher training. 

Use of technology. CSIP projects covered the gamut 
of instructional technology from the simple single 
technology, c.^^ . overhead projectors, to the complex, 
e.g., dial access systems for television him and sound 
tape. Still, CSIP made limited overall contributions 
in the u.ses of technology, so its lindings are hardly 
adequate to measure the potential of instructional 
technology. Although many of the projects delved 
more deeply into technology than most schools do, 
the scarcity of appropriate programs or software 
limited the use of the hardware. As a result, the use 
of technology in the projects has fallen otf markedly, 
and .some equipment is gathering dust. 

Furthei*, where equipment was used to encourage 
new kinds of learning experiences, the quality of the 
software became central. Software must be related to 
clearly identified learning goals. Also teachers must be 
trained to use the machines and their messages and 
to integrate them meaningfully into the total class- 
room experience. 

Grouping stiulent.'i and ii.'ioi^ time, Projects experi- 



mented with various student grouping anr^ time ar- 
rangements, including large-group lectures, seminar- 
style small groups, IndeperKlent study, extended days, 
special summer sessions, and modular scheduling by 
computers, 

Flexible grouping proved popular initially but was 
used less and less as time went on, primarily because 
of lack of community understanding and because 
many teachers had difficulty dealing effectively with 
various forms and sizes of instructional group proc- 
esses—for example, doing large-group demonstrations 
or leading small-group seminars. Unlike many of the 
other changes, scheduling innovations tended to ailect 
virtually all stafT members and therefore met with 
greater problems. Furthermore, community expecta- 
tions and, in some instances, school regulations dic- 
tated that such practices be limited. 

Use of sfMce. Numerous efforts were made to re- 
arrange learning spaces within traditional school 
buildings and to alter uses of conventional school 
facilities. CSIP projects took aim at the presumed 
relationship between silence, rigidity, and order, and 
their elfect on learning and, as a result, moved toward 
more open space in the classroom. 

Above all, however, CSIP demonstrated that physi- 
cal facilities do not necessarily dictate the type of 
instructional program. Creative programs developed 

in the most traditional settings; and conventional 
ones, in modern facilities. 

The report turned up what one might have expected, 
namely that these various strategies were closely 
interrelated and hardly separable. In fact, it is diffi- 
cult to single out which strategy or innovation was 
accountable for which change in the quality of instruct 
tion or whatever. 

So it is within a school. Each part and each person 
contributes, both positively and negatively, to the 
overall outcome of that school's program. But some 
do more so than others. 

In the case of CSIP, innovation in staff utilization 
came closest to being the most permanent and most 
successful strategy. New curriculum and new technolo- 
gies were less influential but lasting when coupled 
with systematic teacher preparation. The same held 
for changes in the use of time and student grouping. 
As students of any age were given more freedom to 
talk, to move, and to decide where, when, how, and 
what to study, parents, community members, and 
sometimes teachers became apprehensive that some- 
how academic learning was suffering. 

In any event, CSIP did reveal the interlock that 
exist,s among all parts of a school and, to some de- 
gree, the role played by each p: rt. Clearly, the teacher 
was and is central to a good part of the school's 
productivity, but clearly, too, he is by no means 
solely responsible. Many other factors — time, re- 
sources, policies, and the community with which that 
school must operate — are critical. 

With that in mind, what lesson does A Foundation 
Goes to School teach us? Specifically, the Program 



showed that: 

1. Innovations took hold when they were limited 
and manageable in size and where objectives and 
techniques were few and sharply defined. However, 
the scope of limited innovation is just that— limited — 
and has little capability for broad-scale reform. 

2. Large-scale change seems more likely to occur 
when all parties concerned have a clear-cut prior 
understanding of the specific purpose, nature, extent, 
and limitations of a proposed activity. Teachers, in 
particular, need to know exactly what is expected 
of them. Sweeping, generalized goals, sucii as ''im- 
proving educational opportunity," often resulted 
pierely in "more of the same" and made it dillicult 
to measure the effectiveness of the activity. 

3. Instructional personnel need to have opportu- 
nities to change themselves if they are expected to 
change educational programs. Such opportunities 
should include regular and systematic in-service train- 
ing as an integral part of the job itself. 

4. By and large, the size of the granf had little to dc 
with the etlectiveness of a project. 

5. Of particular significance to teachers is the find- 
ing that the more local commitment in services and 
funds irom the start the better. In part, this means 
working with the community every step of the way. 
Outside funds, at best, can be effective only for plan- 
ning and initial testing of the ideas. Beyond thai it 
takes local resources to sustain the change or the 
reform. 

6. Small schools changed faster than larger ones, 
, and a less complex system was easier to work with 

than a more complex one. The success of the small, 
less complex schools, seemed due, in part, to their 
reliance on fewer capable people. Obviously, this con- 
clusion has relevance for those designing in-service 
training projects, teacher centers, and new schools. 

7. The search must go on for more effective kinds of 
educational decision making. These projects used vari- 
ous governance arrangements, and none seemed better 
than any other. Policy making for educational change 
is difficult for many educators and laymen alike. 

8. A critical factor in the success of a project was 
the commitment and continuity of leadership and key 
staff. The projects that seemed most effective, both 
during and after grants, were those imwhich directors 
and/or other key staff had served in their planning, 
development, implementation, evaluation, and adop- 
tion. In education, as with any human service, change 
is difficult and cannot be accomplished realistically 
in a short time, especially when there are frequent 
changes in leadership. 

9. Colleges and universities as institutions were sel- 
dom effective forces for improving schools. Some uni- 
versity people as individuals were extremely elfcctive, 
but higher education institutions were not viewed by 
any party (including the institutions themselves) as 
serving the schools well. School and college partners 
seemed to have little understanding of the roles each 

( needs to play to be most effective. 

And yet, the opportunity is clear. A key factor in 
improving schools is improving the instructional staff. 
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It wo. lid seem that school systems and the communi- 
ties in which they are located, teacher organizations, 
and colleges and universities ought to be able to find 
ways to build relevant, solid in-service training pro- 
grams for these key people. 

10. Projects which \:cvc large enough to require the 
cooperation of a number of community forces but 
small enough not to become a political football be- 
tween powerful interest groups seemed to be most 
successful. 

1 1 . P ro j ee t s we re mo re 1 i kc I y to 
waste funds i! tlieir communities were 
in the throes of contro\'ersy at the 
time of the grant. Con\'ersely, projects 
which started alter the resolution of 
conflict seemed to make better use of 
funds. In other words, new programs 
ha\'e a better chance of survival if 
launched after, rather than during, 
conflict situations. 

12. All the interested parties (pupils, 
parx'nts, public, and professionals) 
need to be brought into the life of 
the 'project — if not to participate di- 
rectly (and many should), at least to 
understand what its all about. They 
need to know that complex problems 
ha\'e no simple answej's and that edu- 
cation is far from simple. Obviously, 
improving schools is a matter for 
many and not just a few, and, cei*- 
tainly. it is a process that should be 
improving constantly as our knowl- 
edge about human development and 
learning expands. 

A Foundcnlon Goes to School is a 
part i>f that process. From it we have 
learned not to give up on schools, 
\K'hich many are inclined to do, and 
not to bei'ate those who serve in them, 
which is a popular but unproductive 
activity. Rather, we have learned that 
the matter of improving schools is 
more difficult than many assumed it 
would be. More importantly, we have 
learned that we have much work to 
do and that, thanks to the findings of 
this report, we know better how to 
do that work. 

. Indeed, this report offers testi- 
mony to an insightful comment made 
some years ago by Ole Sand of the 
National Education As.sociation that 
we can learn as much, and perhaps 
more, from educational pathology 
that includes failure than we can from 
the usual practice of describing only 
successes. Knowing what did work or 
did not work is not enough. As teach- 
ers and educators, we need to know 
why. A Foundation Goes to School can 
help with some answers. □ 

♦ Copies of A Foundation Goes to 
School are available from the Ofjlce of 
Reports. Ford Foundation, 320 E. 43rd 
St., New York 10017, 
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I his year for the first time I have 
been an educational consultant. For nie 
this has been a totally new role to play, 
and 1 started out full of enthusiasm, 
eager to share tfie new ideas and experi- 
ences 1 had gained in study and in 
visiting a wide variety of schools. Six 
months later, however, 1 find myself 
filled with a vaguely disquieting sense of 
frustration over my lack of effective- 
ness, and more generally over the viabil- 
ity of outside consultants in promoting 
lasting change in schools. 

In recent discussions 1 have been 
surprised to find a large number of 
university people who feel similarly 
about consultant roles; I have even 
talked to one highly successful (in 
monetary terms) professor who has 
foregone consulting altogether so that 
he could 'live with his conscience." In 
many cases, consulting seems Httle more 
than a cruel hoax perpetrated upon 
teachers, children, and parents by the 
educational establishment: raising their 
hopes, taking their money al SlOO per 
day or better, and after 3 or 6 or 12 
months departinj^ for the friendly con- 
fines of academia, leaving schools and 
teachers largely unchanged. The. very 
idea of ^'instant experts'' being able to 
"fix it" in a few hours a week seems a 
purely American fantasy. It seems par- 
ticularly absurd to those of us who 
believe that the most cmcial changes 
must come in the attitudes of teachers 
toward children, and that meaningful 
methodological changes will be the re- 
suh primarily of teachers working posi- 
tively and openly with children over a 
long period of time. 
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In this context of disillusionment 
with present inservice experiences, I 
began to read and hear about teacher 
centers. The idea was exciting, not just 
because it wa.*i different, but because it 
seemed to be based on some basic 
truths: 

1. Fundamental educational reform 
will come only througli those charged 
with the basic educational responsi- 
bility, to wit, the teachers. 

2. Teachers are unlikely to change 
their ways simply because imperious 
theoretical reformers tell them to shape 
up. 

3. Teachers will take reform seriously 
only when they are responsible for 
defining their own educational prob- 
lems, delineating their own needs, and 
receiving help on their own terms and 
turf.* 

As Stephen Bailey described it in the 
Kappan, the model of the British teach- 
er center seemed almost too good to be 
true* 

Teacher centers are just what the 
term implies: local physical facili- 
ties and self-improvement pro- 
grams organized and run by the 
teachers themselves for purposes 
of upgrading educational perform- 
ance. Their primary function is to 
make possible a review of existing 
curricula and other educational 
practices by groups of teachers 
and to encourage teacher attempts 
to bring abou t changes. 

At last it seemed we had hit upon a 
viable inservice model which could meet 
the very real desires of classroom teach- 
ers for assistance and improvement 
without necessarily subjecting them to 
the hastily formed judgments and pre- 
scriptions of outside experts who came, 

•Stephen K. Baiiey, **Teachers' Centers: A 
British First," Phi Delta Kappan, November, 
1971, pp. 146-49. 



looked, told, and left. Assistance from 
universities and other sources of exper- 
tise would come only if and when 
teachers wanted and requested it. As a 
corollary, teachers would hopefully feel 
free to use only that advice and assist- 
ance with which they felt comfortable, 
and which fit their specific situation. 

As a model, the teacher center seems 
to answer most of the doubts and 
problems I believe surround present 
inservice programs. Teacher growth 
would be self-initiated, insofar as possi- 
ble self-directed, and it would be con- 
tinuous. The question then becomes one 
of translating the idea into reality in 
American public schools. This process is 
where I believe we are on the verge of 
making some potentially disastrous mis- 
takes. 

The Bandwagon Effect 

Just because we speak the same 
language, Americans seem prone to the 
misconception that British institutions 
will work here. This has been true of the 
British infant school reforms, at times 
with tragic consequences. It seems no 
less true of teacher centers. Amidst all 
the ballyhoo and enthusiasm over the 
idea of American teacher centers, it is 
important to take a hard look at some 
of the issues posed by their creation. 
The issues involved are not merely ones 
of **improved education" (whatever'that 
means), althougli the debate may be 
carried on in those terms. To the extent 
that teacher centers make a statement 
about who controls what goes on in 
schools, the issues are political. To the 
extent that establishing teacher centers 
involves a redistribution of that power, 
the issues become those of political 
change and of strategies for achieving 
that change. 

One of the most important features 
of British teacher centers is their home- 
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gri)wn, indigenous nature, arising from 
the needs and interests of spceitie dis- 
triets. National eoordination and plan- 
ning has tended to be supplementary 
and largely alter the faet. Teaeher eeti- 
ters are thus the produet of and eoni- 
patihle with the partieular set of power 
relationships extant in British stale 
seliools. How do sueh power relation- 
sliips dilTer from tiiose found in Anieri- 
ean public schools? What are the con- 
sequent implications for American 
teaciier centers? These questions have 
gone largely unexamined in I he current 
rusli to jump on the teacher center 
bandwagon. 

In place of sueh an examination, one 
finds a disquietingly naive acceptance of 
the idea by many Amerijan educators, 
On the campuses of such leading in- 
novators as the Harvard and University 
of Massachusetts Schools of Education, 
there is a sudden rush to form groups to 
plan and implement teacher centers. 
Fifteen-thousand-dollar planning grants 
for 20 teacher center sites have sudden- 
ly materialized from the U,S, Office of 
Education. Three state departments of 
education have received federal funding 
of $250,000 eacii to se: up teacher 
ceniers, Houston. Texas, projects are re- 
ceiving USOE funds in the miliion-dullar 
category for teacher training programs, 
including teacher centers. Amazingly, 
within 6 to 8 months of the appearance 
of Bailey's article, some 75-100 teacher 
centers were reportedly in ()peratir)n 
the United States, Such breathless and 
unquestioning action seems wasteful 
and moreover dangerous to the survival 
of the teacher center concept, for re- 
formers in .such a hurry obviously can- 
not take time to consider the thorny 
and multifaceted problems of power 
redistribution implied by the British 
model. The prospects for American 
teacher centers having a significant im- 
pact on American schools will remain 
gloomy, however, unless we cm deal 
satisfactorily with such questions of 
power, 

At least three sets of power relation- 
ships .seem to be involved in the estab- 
lishment of teacher centers: 1 ) the 
relationship of teachers with university 
and other outside. 'R&D -type' ex- 
perts: 2) the relationship of teachers 
with the school administrators; and 3) 
the relationship of teachers with the 
local community. 

Teachers and Outside Experts 

The American public school teacher 
has for years been the ''nigger'' of the 
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.system. Nowhere is this more obvious 
than in his relationship with university 
and other outside experts. Deferentially, 
he .scrapes and bows, listening politely 
and following obediently the dictates of 
the obviously superior minds of the 
outsiders. Just as predictably, when the 
outside expert leaves, the teacher typi- 
cally reverts \o his old ways. If neces- 
.sary, he may continue to follow the 
form of the expert's prescription with- 
out its underlying rationale. Indeed, 
American teachers have proven quite 
ingenious at sabotaging the carefully 
laid plans of the most eminent univer- 
sity minds, (Remember the teacher- 
proof curriculum?) One would think the 
outsiders would have caught on by now. 
instead, like the plantation owners of 
the previous century, the R&D people 
return to their "big houses" to sit and 
scratch their heads in wonderment: 
"Why the hell haven't these woikers in 
the Held improved when, after all, we've 
shown them how to do it!" Disgusted 
heads shake amidst comments about the 
general incompetence and intransigence 
of American teachers. 

Admittedly, this generalized picture 
of total failure is an exaggeration for 
many ca.ses. What is vitally important 
and no exaggeration, however, is the 
master/servant, superior/subordinate 
role relationships of curriculum' devel- 
opers, consultants, et al. to the class- 
room teacher. 

The set of relationships between 
British universities, curriculum theorists 
and developers, and classroom teachers 



stands in stark contrast. British teachers 
seem to look upon these outside agen- 
cies as resources or, in certain instances, 
as partners. The key word is partner', 
teacher and curriculum developer are 
equals, professional colleagues engaged 
in difi'erent aspects of the same entei- 
prise. As far as particular children are 
concerned, the chi.ssroom teacher is re- 
garded as the "expert," Decisions as to 
what is appropriite for a class of chil- 
dren rest with the teacher and the 
principal, 

II" all this seems so eminently luv;ical 
and obvious as to be hardly worth 
comment, we should note that this is 
not the u.sual pattern in American pub- 
lic schools. ! have found myself in the 
position of being expected to know 
more about a classroom from a couple 
of one-hour consultation visits than the 
teacher who has been working full time 
for several months. On one occa.sion I 
was asked to prescribe curriculum 
remedies before I had even visited the 
cla.ss! Such unfortunate examples are 
more frequent than we might like to 
believe. On the other hand, in England 
there have been reports of university 
professors going to teachers for advice 
and actually visiting classrooms to learn 
from the practitioners. In the schools of 
education which dominate our educ*.- 
tional hierarchy, such a thought is bare- 
ly conceivable. 

This whole set of relationships might 
be somewhat irrelevant if universities 
and consultant agencies were not direct- 
ly involved in the creation and running 
of teacher centers. If. for example, the 
dSOE followed simple logic and granted 
funds to groups of cla.ssroom teachers 
for the purpose of establishing self- 
renewal and in.scrvice centers, the rules 
of the game would change dramatically. 
Teachers would then be free to hire 
(and fire) outside personnel on the basis 
that they (the teachers) wanted. In the 
Alice-in-Wonderland world of govern- 
ment, however, precisely the opposite is 
happening. One looks at the list of 
participants in a government-sponsored 
teacher center conference and there is 
an overwhelming preponderance of uni- 
versity and "curriculum expert'' person- 
nel. The few representatives of school 
districts turn out to be primarily cur- 
riculum supervisors, resource people, 
etc. One searches in vain for a few 
genuine classroom teachers. 

The funding process to date has 
followed a similar pattern. The primary 
agents for setting up teacher centers 
are - who else? - university groups and 
educational laboratories or consulting 
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agencies. To be sure, a ii: •y^x part of 
their mandate is to facilitate the wishes 
and desires of teachers. Predictably, 
teachers axe skeptical about this idea, 
and rghtly so. They perceive that the 
real power relationship remains un- 
changed; in the final analysis it is tlie 
outsiders who retain conlrol over 
money and policy. In an effort to 
overcome this suspicion, some ''facili- 
tators'* have even gone so far as to say 
the university has no vested interest in 
the project, and that teachers are free to 
make all the decisions. Here again we 
run into a stumbling block. If someone 
has power and tells me he is giving it to 
me because he has no vested interest, I 
am forced to one of two likely conclu 
sions: 1) He is lying and will only 
refrain from interfering as long as I do 
what he wants me to, or 2) he is telling 
the truth; he really doesn't have a 
"vested interest," which is to say he has 
no real interest at all, which in turn sayf: 
he has no real commitment to the 
project's eventual suc:ess. In either case. 
1 doubt if 1 would be anxious to jump 
headlong into the project. Even if a 
particular group of facilitators were 
both sincere and committed to the 
project, it seems unlikely that teachers 
can depend on the universities' altruistic 
motives to sustain that commitment if 
and when personnel change and the 
going gets rougli. 

The USOE has predetermined that 
outside experts will maintain the power 
not only by conferencing and funding 
patterns, bi^it also by the set of criteria it 



has erected for teacher center formation 
and evaluation. Accountability is Wash- 
ington's latest discovery. As a result, the 
USOE lias insisted upon a set of aca- 
deniicaliy rigorous performance criteria 
for teacher centers, necessitating a cer- 
tain ai^'ount of research expertise not 
posses.scd by most teachers. Classroom 
teachers are thus effectively barred from 
meaningful participation .:i a variety of 
ways. One might well ask what hap- 
pened to the original idea of a local site 
set up by teachers to meet their particu- 
lar needs as working professionals. 

Clearly what is happening is that, 
wittingly or not, the USOI: is allowing a 
basically sound idea to be co-opted by 
the educational establishment of univer- 
sity professors, educational consultants, 
and curriculum developers, who are at 
least several steps removed from the 
classroom. This group has proven nota- 
bly unsuccessful in effecting change in 
American public schools despite the 
millions of dollars spent yearly for their 
services. Wliile sudi a development is 
hardly surprising in view of ;he enor- 
mous power and influence of these 
groups, it is still disheartening. 

The Teacher and Political Pitfalls 

Even if a group of teachers and 
outside consultants were somehow able 
to overcome the difficulties inherent in 
their relationship, there are otlier re- 
lated pitfalls that stand in the way of 
teacher centers. The.se have to do 
primarily with the intertwining relation- 
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ships of the local connnunity and school 
administration with cla.ssroom teachers. 

There is no history of professional 
autonomy for teachers in the United 
States. Our schools have been publicly 
created, publicly owned, and publicly 
directed. Since the days of the one- 
room frontier schoolhouse, Americans 
seem to have operated on the as.sump- 
tion that since they created the school 
and hired the teachors, they had the 
right to determine what went on in the 
classroom. This led to a system of local 
financing and control of schools, which 
in theory makes education responsive to 
the public's will. 

What has happened, however, is that 
since schooling is universal, local finan- 
cing and control have put schools in the 
impossible position of trying to please 
everyone. Schools have become highly 
susceptible to the pressure factics of 
organized special interests. 

One consequence of this search for 
consensus has been the tendency to 
reduce the content of public education 
to the society's lowest common denomi- 
nator, with tlie resulting brand of cur- 
ricular pablum that avoids anything 
human, emotional, controversial, or in 
fact even interesting. Another conse- 
quence has been to blunt the initiative 
of the classroom teacher. American 
teachers are understandably reluctant to 
strike out intu uncharted waters when 
they are well aware that any ''mistake'' 
which antagonizes parents may cost 
them their job. Even in cases where job 
security is protected by tenure the 
teacher is not freed from the fear of 
community reaction. He is aware of the 
curriculum innovations that have been 
banned and the budget fights that have 
been lost over the issues of teacher 
"permissiveness," social radicalism, and 
other unpopular-sounding causes. 

If the teacher is not fully aware of 
the political dangers involved in moving 
in innovative directions, the school ad- 
ministrators are. Like any established 
institution which must fight political 
battles for public money, the .school 
.system takes steps to ensure its own 
survival. This requires a supervisory and 
evaluative bureaucracy to r^^e to it that 
the rank and file (that is, the teachers) 
do nothing to jeopardize the system's 
political advantage. Thus we see the 
creation of the generally oppressive 
system of monitoring and checking 
teacher behavior to make sure that 
teachers do not stray from the pre- 
scribed curriculum: that they do not, in 
short, rock the political boat. 

Such generalizations do not. of 



course, apply with equal force to all 
schcoi districts. What does seem to be 
almost universally true, however, is the 
rigidly hierarchical superior/subordi- 
nate, inaster/slavc relationship between 
administrator and teacher. This encour- 
ages, even demands, a role ol' passive 
obedience from the teacher and, in- 
cidentally, drives many of the best 
people out of public school teacliing. In 
such a context, it is hard to imagine a 
teacher center flourishing — at least not 
without some major political battles 
being fought and won. 

British education has followed a dif- 
ferent path. Two interrelated elements 
seem to be of primary importance: 
traditional attitudes toward education 
and teachers, and the source of finan- 
cing for the schools. 

Chief education officers in Britain do 
not have to wage a constant battle over 
tax support for schools based on local 
issues. Funding for local schools comes 
from the national government; this pro- 
cess serves to insulate schools from local 
power struggles and free education 
officials to attend to the task of educa- 
tion for children. A concomitant result 
is that positions in British schools tend 
to be created primarily for educational, 
not political, reasons. Thus the head 
teacher really teaches, the chief educa- 
tion officer really is an official who 
deals primarily with children and learn- 
ing, and so forth. The British apparently 
see no need for as rigid a hierarchy of 
supervisors, checkers, and evaluators as 
Americans do. 

Such relationships can be traced to 
an attitude of trust which seems to 



pervade British education. Local educa- 
tion authorities seem reticent to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of a school. 
They seem to feel that these are best 
left to the professional educators on the 
scene. Similarly, many British head 
leaciiers, involved as they are in the 
daily business of actually working with 
children, grant far greater autonomy to 
classroom teachers than would be 
deemed "wise" in most American 
schools. British parents, too, seem far 
more reticent to criticize school offi- 
cials, on the premise that they know 
what they're doing, although there is 
some evidence that this may be chang- 

The cause-and-effect relationship of 
these various factors is open to inter- 
pretation. What seems indisputable, 
however, is the net effect. Britisii teach- 
ers are often given great latitude in 
determining what they will teach and 
how they will teach it. The result is a 
teaching profession more in control of 
classroom practices and more likely to 
strike out in new directions than its 
American counterpart. 

Evolutionary Promise 

Clearly we are operating in a signifi- 
cantly different political context than 
Britain when we speak of refomi in 
American public schools. Even from this 
brief analysis, certain implications for 
American teacher centers seem obvious. 
To establish effective teacher centers 
will require either the abdication of 
power by those who now hold it or a 
proceijs of political in-fighting and com- 



promise by those who don't. If the first 
alternative seems highly unlikely, then 
we who would have teacher centers 
must prepare ourselves for the second. 
This may well necessitate a "go-slow'* 
policy of small changes over a period of 
years. Certainly it v/ill require more 
careful examination of the power rela- 
tionships involved than has been made 
to date. American educators will proba- 
bly also have to involve the community 
on an equal basis in the planning and 
implementation of teacher center 
projects. 

The picture is not entirely bleak. 
There will doubtless be districts where 
teachers and outside personnel will find 
a way to work together congenially and 
will find support from an understanding 
administration and an enlightened citi- 
zenry. Such will be the exception rather 
than the rule, however, A more likely 
prognosis is that most teacher centers 
will die on the vine. Many of those that 
do survive will doubtless be stunted by 
(he domination of school adminis- 
trators, university consultants, or both. 

We should not let this happen, be- 
cause the teacher center idea is still a 
basically sound one, if put into practice 
in this country, it would mark an 
important step in the evolution of pub- 
lic education toward a more enlightened 
and more rational system of schooling. 
Good ideas in education are rare, and it 
would be a shame to let this one go 
down without a real chance. That, 
however, is precisely what will happen 
unless we take note of the political 
dimensions of educational change and 
act accordingly, □ 
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OPEN SCHOOLS AND THE TEACHER 

The idea of open schools, like open marriages, open sandwiches, 
and open shops, will mean something different to each of us depending 
on our past experiences, our expectation's, our purposes, and the de- 
gree of openness we can tolerate in a given situation. 

Today many varieties of open education are to be found in the 
land. Yet a certain amount of confusion over terminology and prac- 
tice clouds the meaning and limits wider adoption by schools of the 
best practices within this growing movement. One way to begin an ex- 
amination of this idea is to consider some of the meanings of that 
wonderfully liberating English word open : 

To make more responsive or understanding ; susceptible j in- 
viting; willing to hear and consider or to accept and deal 
with; characterized by ready accessibility and cooperative 
attitude ; candid^ characterized by a lack of pretense ; pre- 
senting no obstacle to passage or view; free of prejudice ; 
to remove ob structions from; receptive to new ideas and ar- 
guments: an open mind. 

Combining the concepts of ''openness*' and "schooling" is an idea 
that some consider a contradiction in terms. Others see it as an idea 
whose time has come--a long overdue approach to a really humane, indi- 
v^idualized kind of learning. Since the essence of this idea is based 
on its flexibility, m^ny of its practices are difficult to describe. 

The concept of open schools comes primarily from the British in- 
fant schools (pupils aged 5-8). The work of A. S. Neill, one of the 
early pioneers in this movement at Summerhill, is almost as well known 
in this country as it is in England. The idea received its first popu- 
lar introduction to the U.S. through the writing of Joseph Featherstone 
and later gained strong support from Charles E. Silberman who urged its 
acceptance and lauded the efforts of North Dakota in this direction. 
The NEA, through its Schools for the 70 ^s and other programs, has help- 
ed teachers become familiar with the ideas emanating from this move- 
ment. 



Although the open school idea originated in early childhood edu- 
cation and the terminology has been applied almost exclusively to the 
elementary level, many secondary and continuing education programs are 
now adopting flexible scheduling, minicourses, and other innovative ap- 
proaches designed to open up the school to the rich lesources o£ the 
surrounding environment. The open university, which also had its ori- 
gin in England, is perhaps one o£ the most exciting educational phen- 
omena o£ recent times. 

A necessary consequence o£ openness in the school is the abandon- 
ment of rigidly prescribed curricular programs. A basic component is 
the ability o£ the teacher to create a rich learning environment with 
a variety o£ resources appropriate to the continually evolving inter- 
ests and capacities o£ individual children. The focus is on making 
provisions for and guiding learning rather than prescribing and direct- 
ing it. This, of course, implies the necessity of the teacher's being 
able to make continuing diagnostic decisions about students and learn- 
ing events. It presupposes an atmosphere of warmth, encouragement, 
and respect for each person. 

Predictably, open schools have generated bitter political battles. 
Proponents have stressed the humane, individualistic concerns; oppon- 
ents, the lack of emphasis on what they perceive to be basic skills 
and traditional discipline. These discussions often have little to 
do with the central idea of opening up the learning environment. 

Various and sundry names have been given to the open school. The 
term has also been used to describe the architectural and physical char- 
acteristics of school buildings, but since many such open settings con- 
tinue in the tradition of the self-contained classroom, this narrow 
physical definition often has little or no application to the instruc- 
tional program. 

Value to Students and Teachers 

Although open schools have nor been in existence long enough to 
permit long-range studies of their effectiveness, research conducted 
to date suggests that student achievement as measured by standardized 
tests is comparable to that attained through more traditional approach- 
es. Many have observed that student goals are enlarged in an open set- 
ting; observational and experiential accounts overwhelmingly attest to 
the dramatic increase of motivation, enthus iasm, and independence among 
students and teachers. Parents who have been actively involved often 
share these feelings. 

Obviously the shift from the traditional to the open classroom is 
very demanding for any teacher, and some very effective teachers may 
find it difficult, if not impossible. But to those who are interested 
in this technique and are working in a potentially sympathetic situation, 
the open school approach appears to offer new vistas for prof ess ional 
creativity, expression, and reward. 



Some Constraints 



Open classrooms are most emphatically not finished products that 
can be transplanted from one situation to another. Nor can they be 
unilaterally imposed upon a teaching staff; there is no faculty now 
in existence that can be expected to function in open classrooms with- 
out some preparation and guidance in this mode of teaching. The most 
essential element of open classrooms is the ^*open" behavior of the 
teacher, which will come voluntarily or not at all. And it must be 
genuine . 

Just as important at the outset are informed, involved, and sup- 
portive parents. A school district with a suspicious and polarized 
community would be ill advised to create open schools without first 
working to obtain strong parental support. 

There are, of course, a variety of ways in which every teacher 
can strive to make his classroom more joyful, humane, and creative. 
The literature now available on open schools provides valuable cues, 
insights, and suggestions. 

Recommendations to Local Affiliates 

1. We strongly urge that the Association support, and if nec- 
essary defend, the efforts of any teacher attempting 10 in- 
corporate open school behaviors and activities in his class- 
room, provided that they fall within the limits of adopted 
school policy. 

2. We urge that any school policy restricting such professional 
behavior be modified to allow it. 

3. Minimal conditions for the adoption of such a program by a 
school faculty would include: 

a. staff determination of program desirability 

b. voluntary participation of all staff 

c. provision of in-service education programs sufficient 
to satisfy staff needs as judged by the staff 

d . ex 3 s tence of potential community support and staff 
commitment to develop it 

e. assurance of administrative commitment to provide 
all necessary resources as identified by the staff 

f. provision for evaluation or revision, or even aban- 
donment, of the project without penalty or loss of 
prestige . 
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For More Information on Open Schools 

.Barth, Roland S., and Rathbone, Charles U. A Bibliography of Open Edu - 
cation . Newton, Mass,: Education Development Center, 1971. Unpaged. 
$1.25. Includes several hundred refr .onces, plus 22 motion pictures. 

Bremer, Anne, and Bremmer, John. pen Education, A Beginning . New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1972! 183 pp. $5.95- The authors en- 
courage teachers to abandon their conventior.al roles at a time when 
society is forcing role change for students, parents, and others. 
" . • . the way to teach is to avoid being a teacher.'' 

Clegg, Sir Alec. Revolution in the British Primary Schools . Washington, 
D.C.: National Association of Elementary School Principals, 1971. 
48 pp. $2.50. Written by a leader of the quiet revolution that has 
transformed British primary education since 1945, this booklet sug- 
gests how American teachers can profit from the British experience. 
Foreword by Charles E. Silberman, 

Frazier, Alexander. Open Schools for Children . Washington, D.C.: Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1972. 86 pp. 
$3.75. "Openness,'' says Frazier, "is the most powerful and germinal 
idea on the education scene today." This work examines what is hap- 
pening to the open concept in the education of children. 

National School Public Relations Association. Informal Education: *Open 
Classroom' Provides Chan ge , Controversy . Arlington, Va.: the Asso- 
ciation, 1972. 60 pp. $4.00 . 

Neill, A.S. " Neill ! Neill ! Orange Peel !" New York: Hart Publishing 
Co., 1972. 538 pp. $4.00. "Obedience implies fear, and that should 
be the last emotion encouraged in a school ... I have come to be- 
lieve that the greatest reform required in our schools is the aboli- 
tion of that chasm between young and old which perpetuates paternalism," 
says the 80-year-old Neill in this lively autobiography. Expounding 
his radical ideas about education, sex, politics, and psychology, 
Neill looks to the future of Summerhill, the school he founded 50 
years ago. 

Rathbone, Charles H. "Examining the Open Education Classroom." School 
Review 80: 521-49; August 1972. This comprehensive paper describes 
organization of space, time, children, instruction, and takes a crit- 
ical approach to such matters as definition, appropriateness, and 
evaluation. The author, who is director of the New City School in 
St. Louis, supplements this piece with a useful bibliography. 

An Annotated Bibl iography on Open Schools . 1973. Available without 
charge from IPD/NEA. (See box below. ) 



This Briefing Memo is a response to requests from mem- 
bers for information on the above topic. It has been pre- 
pared by the Instruction and Professional Development 
staff of the National Education Association as a brief but 
accurate Introduction to this topic for busy teachers and as 
a resource for readers who wish to pursue the subject in 
more detail. Except where indicated, the views expressed 
,"iere do not represent official Association policy. This docu- 



ment has not been copyrighted and permission is granted 

herewith lo members of the United Teaching Profession who ! 

may reproduce it in full or in part for non-commercial use j 

provided credit is given to the NEA. i 

For Information on other Briefing Memo topics, write or call 
the Information Center. Instruction and Professional Devel- 
opment, National Education Association, 1201 1€th Street, 
N.W., Washington. D. C. 20036. Phone: (202) 833^4337. 



Part VIII 
Bibl iography 



Books 



The books 1 is ted below were selected as reference for 
local associations interested in a broad Iv.ok at the 
theo ry and nature of educat ional change, 

J, Beck, Carlton H . , and others. Education for Rele- 
Vance. Boston, Mass,: Houghton Mifflin Co,, 
1968, 260 pp, 

Tlie position tliis book takes is both useful and sound 
for those who see a need to change patterns in educa- 
tion: since society does not stand still, an educa- 
tional system that exists to promote values of the past 
becomes irrelevant. It moves farther and farther from 
tlie lives of students. Contains a socip 1 - his torical 
perspective and relates it to changes in education. 

2. Bennis, Warren G,; Benne, Kenneth D.; and Chin, Robert, 
editors. The Planning of Change. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., Second lidition, 1969. 
627 pp. 

Tlii s volume deals witli change in tlie affective domain, 
is tlieoretical and academically oriented. , . , re- 
flects the current rapid expansion and the development 
of tlicory buildinii, research, and practical experimen- 
tation in applied beliavioral science.*' 

5. CouJet, Richard R., editor. hJduoational Change: The 
Reality and the Promise . New York : Citation Press , 
1968, 285 pp. 

A report on tlie National Seminars on Innovation, 1967, 
The purpose of the seminar was to communicate an assess- 
ment of endeavors in educational innovation and find 
some answers to a :nyriad of educational problems. Deals 
with the teachei**s role in change and with societal values. 

4. Miles, Matthew B., editor. Imiooation in Education. New 
York: Bureau of Pub 1 i cat ions , Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1964. 690 pp. 

Details several case studies by people who , , . **have 
been involved in the educat ional revolution for more 
than a generation.^' It describes not only the successes 
but the failures in the cases reviewed. 
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5. Sarason, Seymour B, The Culture of the School and the 
Problem of Change. Boston, Mass.: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc. , 1971 . 246 pp. 

As the title suggests, this book offers an extensive 
view of change. Contains some chapters dealing with 
teachers, their dilemmas, and the goals of change. 
The Dewey School and the process of change are also 
discussed. 

National liducation Association 

Saylor, Galen J., editor. The School of the Future NOW. 
Washington, l),C. Order from: The Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 1201 - 16th Street, 
N.W», Washington, D.C. 20036. 1972. 136pp. Single 
copy $3.75. (Stock //17920). 

Educators present facets of urgent reforms that are need- 
ed now to prepare for the future. Contributors focus on 
the tota] school program and present some practical ex- 
amp 2 es . 

l^ego tiat ions for the Improoernent of the Profession : A 
Handbook for Local Teachers Association [Negotiators. 
The Association, Washington, D.C. Order from: Publi- 
cations-Sales Section. Single copy $5.00. (Stock 
# 381- 1197 8) , 

Tliis ])ublication offers ''assistance to those associations 
wishing to extend negotiation to areas of professional 
development and instruction,'' and contains separate sec- 
tions on "Instruction," ''Personnel Policies," "Evalua- 
tion," "Continuing Liducation," and "Educational Develop- 
ment Council s . " 

Caution: intended as a training document for those 
int ores ted in sample negotiation language . 
It is useful to tiiose who have been through 
a training program where this handbook was 
us ed . 

l^er i odi ca 1 s 

1. Educational Leadership and Phi Delta Kappan in 1971 and 
1972 published several articles which particularly re- 
late to innovations and educational change. Many of 
these would be of interest to leaders and the general 
membership of the local education association. 
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Beckerman, Marvin M. "Are Teachers Against Innovations?" 
School and Community: Misdouvi State Journal 58:14, 
December 1971 . 

A survey of teacher's attitudes toward educational inno- 
vations. Gives results o£ the survey. 

Morrison, Donald E. "Innovative Teaching Interviews." 
Today's Education 61:22-8, March 1972 . 

Past president Morrison interviews several teachers who 
discuss new approaches being tried in several schools. 
Teacliers note some barriers that keep them from 
trying desired changes. 

Simmons, N. Gayle, "After Innovations, What Then?" 

School and Community: Missouri State Journal 58:28, 
March 1972. 

The author relates this article to intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic motivation and justifies his argument with 
sevcra 1 examples . 



nea council on instruction 
and professional development 



The Council is broadly representative of the united teaching profes- 
sion and serves as an advisory group to NEA governing bodies and 
to the NEA Instruction and Professional Development staff. Council 
members, who are appointd by the NEA president for three-year 
terms, provide IPD staff a continuing dialogue with practitioners. 



Melvin Leasure (Council Chairman) 
Elementary Teacher 
31155 Milton 

Madison Heights, Michigan 48071 

Min Koblitz (Council Vice-Chairman) 
Elementary Teacher 
32 Jefferson Road 
Scarsdale, New York 10583 

Luis Cano 

High School Teacher 
6301 Calhoun— #6 
Houston, Texas 77021 

Joan Jacobson 
Junior High Teacher 
4345 North 99th Street 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 53222 

Robert Lipscomb 
High School Teacher 
1414 Big Cove Road 
Huntsville, Alabama 35801 

Idella Lohmann 
Professor of Education 
2102 University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 

NEA Executive Committee Liaison 
George G. Gumeson 
Junior College Teacher 
6500 Sequel Drive 
Aptos, California 95003 



Marjorie Lowman 
Elementary Principal 
Schneider School 
Farmer City, Illinois 61 842 

Elizabeth McGonigle 

Elementary Teacher 

16 Beachurst Drive 

Cape May, New Jersey 08204 

Doris Ray 

High School Teacher 
1209 Tenth Avenue 
Fairbanks, Alaska 99701 

Donald M. Sharpe 

Director, Secondary Studeni Teaching 
Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, Indiana 48708 

Robert Threatt 

Coordinator of Student Teaching 

123 San Michael 

Fort Valley, Georgia 31 030 

Darlene Wilson 
Elementary Teacher 
2265 Camino Rey 
Fullerton, California 92633 

Student Representative 

David Currier 

Antioch Graduate Student 

Post Office Box 161 

Henniker, New Hampshire 03242 
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